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THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL: ARTER THE OPENING BY THE PRINCE OF WALES—THE KING 
AND QUEEN AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS IN FRONT OF SCOTLAND'S “CENTRAL SHRINE OF PILGRIMAGE.” 


Scotland’s fine Memorial, which,-as the ‘* Times” had it the other day, his Majesty placed in the casket in the Shrine the Rolls of Honour of the 
should become ‘the central shrine of pilgrimage for the Scottish nation,” Navy, the Army (represented by the Scots Greys), the, R.A.F., and the 
was opened by the Prince of Wales on July 14. Then, at noon, the King Women's Services. In the photograph, the King is on the left. The Queen 
and Queen, with Princess Mary, arrived, and, after depositing wreaths, is in the centre; with Princess Mary next but one to her on the left, 
entered the memorial building, accompanied by the Prince of Wales. There and the Prince of Wales next to her Royal Highness. 
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GREAT part of the modern muddle arises from 
« confusion and contradiction about the word 
‘*‘leisure.”” To begin with, of course, it should never 
be confused for a moment with the word “ liberty.” 
An artist has liberty if he is free to create any image 
in any material that he chooses. But anyone who 
will try to create anything out of anything will soon 
discover that it is not a leisurely occupation. On 
the other hand, a slave may have many hours of 
leisure, if the overseer has gone to sleep, or if there is 
no work for him te do at the moment; but he must 
be ready to do the work at any moment. The. point 
is not so much that the master owns his toil as that he 
owns his time. But there are other difficulties and 
double meanings about the term as it is used in a 
society like ours at present. If a man is practically 
compelled, by a sort of social pressure, to ride in the 
park in the morning, or play golf in the afternoon, 
or go out to grand dinners 
in the evening, or finish up 


By G. K, CHESTERTON. 


a more or less rare and refreshing sight than a com- 
pletely coal-black negro. I merely point out that, 
when people talk about ‘“ educational statistics ’’ and 
make tables of the condition of culture in Nebraska 
or anywhere else, there is really nothing in their 
statements that is exact except the numbers; and the 
numbers must be inexact when there is nothing to 
apply them to. The statistician is trying to make a 
rigid and unchangeable chain out of elastic links. 


All this is obvious enough; but it has been less 
generally noticed that the same applies to the legal 
and economic statements made nowadays about work 
and recreation and the rest. In their nature they 
deal exclusively with the quantity and not at all 
with the quality. Least of all has anybody dealt 
adequately with the effect of a social system on the 
quality of leisure. When we say lightly about a man 


be got. But when people come to making magnificent 
and sweeping generalisations about history and pro- 
gress, when they tell us emphatically that science 
declares this and that about the relative wisdom or 
welfare of different societies, it is obvious that these 
sociological dogmas are very lax and inconclusive 
indeed. We have no exact way of testing the pro- 
portion of people in any society who really enjoy its 
social institutions more than they would enjoy other 
social institutions, especially if they had been trained 
with a different social sense. Nobody knows, for 
instance, whether the noise of modern London is not 
actually a friction to the nerves which diminishes 
pleasure even while it drives people on to more pleasure. 
It is no answer to say that the people are driven to 
become yet noisier in order to forget the noise. It 
is no answer to the question of whether, as a fact, 
people would be happier if they had less friction, 

even if they seemed to have 

less fun. There is no way 





at night clubs at night, we 
describe all those hours of 
his day as hours of leisure. 
But they are not hours of 
leisure at all, in the other 
sense—as, for instance, on 
the fanciful supposition that 
he would like a little time 
to himself, that he would 
like to pursue a quite solitary 
and even unsociable hobby, 
that he would like really to 
idle, or, on a more remote 
hypothesis, that he would 
like really to think. Now, 
when modern social philo- 
sophers are generalising 
about labour and leisure and 
the greater or less degree of 
liberty for men and women 
in the modern world, they 
necessarily lump all these 
different meanings of leisure 
together and bring out a 
result that is not really 
representative. 


The weakness of all sta- 
tistics is that, even when the 
numbers are generally right, 
the names are generally 
wrong. I mean that if 
somebody says there are 








of measuring happiness in 
that scientific sense. Nobody 
can prove positively, for 
instance, whether the strate- 
gical excitement of organised 
games is great enough to 
outweigh the loss of personal 
self-determination and ad- 
venture. A man can only 
say which of the two he likes 
best himself ; and I have no 
difficulty at all in saying 
that. But in modern schools 
for instance, what is called 
playtime has become a sort 
of extended work - time, 
though both have probably 
been turned into rather more 
pleasant work. But none 
of it is so pleasant as play- 
ing alone to the sort of child 
who : likes playing alone. 
Some of it is acutely and 
painfully unpleasant to that 
sort of child. Since educa- 
tion permitted more play, 
it has perhaps permitted less 
leisure, and certainly less 
liberty. 


I think the name of 
leisure has come to cover 
three totally different things. 








so many Christians in 
Margate or in Mesopotamia, 
it is obvious that they are 
assuming that everybody is 
agreed on what is meant by 
a Christian. And we have 
sometimes seen even Chris- 
tians who appeared to differ eee 
on the point. If somebody says that there is 
a certain percentage of educated people in Helio- 
polis, Neb.,; he will very likely say it as firmly 
as he would say that there are so many negroes 
in that Nebraskan seat of culture. Whereas it is 
rather as if he were saying that there were so 
many opiniated people, which is a matter of opinion. 
Even the negro question, now I come to think of it, 
is considerably less concrete than such severe statis- 
ticians make it. There are probably almost as many 
shades of brown as there are shades of education. 
Before I went to America I always thought the 
expression ‘‘ coloured people” was as fantastic as a 
fairy-tale ; it sounded as if some of the people were 
peacock-green and others a rich mauve or magenta. 
I supposed that it was either a sort of joke or else a 
sort of semi-ironical euphemism or parody of polite- 
ness. But when I went there, I found that it was 
simply a dull description of fact. These people really 
are all colours; at least, they are all shades of one 
colour. There must be many more coloured people 
than there are black people. I will not insist on the 
delicate parallel between colour and culture. I will 
not inquire whether a completely educated person is 
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HOLDING THE ROLLS OF HONOUR OF THE SCOTTISH MEN AND WOMEN WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN 
THE GREAT WAR: THE STEEL CASKET IN THE SHRINE OF THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL. 
This casket of steel, embellished with cast-iron figures of St. Margaret, St. Andrew, and six Angels holding shields, is in the 
Shrine of the Scottish National War Memorial, and was presented by the King and Queen. 
on one of the highest pinnacles of the Castle Rock, which emerges through the floor, just as the living rock rises in the Dome 
of the Rock, in Jerusalem; and in the Church of Mont Saint Michel, in France. 


Rolls of Honour. 


in some employment or other ‘“‘ What holidays does 
he get?’ we only mean it in the sense of ‘‘ How 
many holidays does he get ?’’ or “‘ How long are his 


holidays ?”’ We do not put the question to ourselves 
in the form ‘‘ What sort of holidays does the general 
system of society allow him to get?’ I am not 


arguing at the moment that anybody is indifferent 
to the welfare of any other person in particular; or 
that any other persons, past or present, had better 
holidays or ideal holidays—all that is connected with 
very much wider controversies. I am only pointing 
out that the structure of society does determine the 
nature of a man’s leisure, almost as much as the nature 
of his labour. And I am pointing out that, of all 
such statistical tables, the most misleading may be a 
time-table. 


It is obvious enough that there are men in the 
world who seem to labour in a very leisurely way. It 
is still more obvious that there are men who seem 
to enjoy their leisure in a very laborious way. And, 
of course, it is a very difficult question of psychology 
to consider which of them gets the most out of life, 
or whether either of them gets as much as there is to 


The marble table bearing it rests 


In this casket have been placed the 


The first is being allowed 
to do something. The second 
is being allowed to do any- 
thing. And the third (and 
perhaps most, rare and 
precious) is being allowed 
to do nothing. Of the first 
we have undoubtedly a vast 
and very probably a most profitable increase in recent 
social arrangements. Undoubtedly there is much more 
elaborate equipment and opportunity for golfers to play 
golf, for bridge-players to play bridge, for jazzers to jazz, 
or for motorists to motor. But those who find them- 
selves in the world where these recreations are pro- 
vided will find that the modern world is not really a uni- 
versal provider. He will find it made more and more 
easy to get some things and impossible to get others. 


The second sort of leisure is certainly not in- 
creased, and is on the whole lessened. The sense of 
having a certain material in hand which a man 
may mould into any form he chooses, this is a sort 
of pleasure now almost confined to artists. As for 
the third form of leisure, the most precious, the most 
consoling, the most pure and holy, the noble habit of 
doing nothing at all—that is being neglected in a 
degree which seems to me to threaten the degeneration 
of the whole race. It is because artists do not practise, 
patrons do not patronise, crowds do not assemble to 
worship reverently the great work of Doing Nothing, 
that the world has lost its philosophy and even failed 
to invent a new religion. 
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“THE HUMBLE BEASTS”: 
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1927.—135 


ANIMALS IN SCOTLAND’S WAR MEMORIAL. 
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THE CAMEL--A MONUMENT OF PATIENCE. ] 
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THE MULE. 


As noted in our last issue, the Hall of the Regiments of the Scottish National 
War Memorial, in Edinburgh, which the Prince of Wales inaugurated on July 14, 
and the King and Queen includes carvings and an 
inscription commemorating ‘‘ The humble beasts that served and died.” In full, 
this inscription reads: ‘‘ Remember also the humble beasts that served and died.” 


visited on the same day, 


THE CARRIER-PIGEON. 


CANARIES AND WHITE MICE—“ THE 
FRIENDS.”’ 
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i THE REINDEER. 
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TUNNELLERS' 
THE 


DOG—-WITH ITS FIRST-AID CASKET. 
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THE DRAUGHT-OX. 


As our photographs show, there are represented the horse, the carrier-pigeon, the 
reindeer, the camel, the mule, the draught-ox, the elephant, the dog (with a Red 
Cross first-aid casket slung from its collar), and, perhaps most interesting of all, 
“The Tunnellers’ Friends," canaries and white mice, which were used, of course, 
to test tunnels suspected of harbouring life-endangering. gases. 
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SHOWING THE LIVING ROCK EMERGING THROUGH THE FLOOR OF THE SHRINE, JUST AS 
IT DOES IN THE DOME OF THE ROCK IN JERUSALEM AND IN THE CHURCH OF MONT 
SAINT MICHEL IN FRANCE: THE STEEL CASKET CONTAINING THE ROLLS OF HONOUR, ON 

ITS MARBLE BASE, WITH ANGELS GUARDING IT. Zz 
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Za IN THE HALL OF THE REGIMENTS, WHICH IS THE ANTE-CHAMBER TO 

: THE SHRINE: THE MEMORIAL TO THE FALLEN OF THE SCOTS GUARDS; 

TYPICAL OF THE MONUMENTS TO THE DEAD OF THE SCOTTISH UNITS 
WHO FOUGHT IN THE GREAT WAR. 
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THE FINE ANTE-CHAMBER TO THE SHRINE OF THE ROLLS OF HONOUR: IN THE HALL 
OF THE REGIMENTS, OR HALL OF HONOUR, OF THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL, 
WHERE THE COLOURS THAT HAVE WON IMMORTAL GLORY HAVE BEEN LODGED. 


THE MEMORIALS IN THE HALL OF THE REGIMENTS, OR * 
HALL OF HONOUR: THE GORDON HIGHLANDERS MEMORIAL ; COMMEMOR- 
ATING 453 OFFICERS AND 8509 WARRANT OFFICERS, NON - COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS, AND MEN WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES. 


Nano nncnnnnnnmnnnnpggggnalen 
The Scottish National War Memorial, which stands on the summit of the Rock of Edinburgh, is a structure of remarkable interest, not only by reason of its 
form, but from the fact that it is probably the most comprehensive war memorial in the world; for, as we have had occasion to note before and, indeed 
remark upon in this issue, on page 135, it commemorates not only the Scotsmen who gave their lives during the Great War (including, of course, the Scots 
of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine), but the Women's Services and ‘‘ the humble beasts that served and died.” The heart of the memorial is the Shrine 


containing the steel casket which holds the Rolls of Honour; and through the floor of this rises the living rock. As a superbly impressive ante-chamber is the 
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VENTRAL SHRINE OF PILGRIMAGE 
THE NATIONAL WAR MEMORIAL. 
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IN HONOUR OF ALL SCOTSWOMEN WHO, AMID THE STRESS OF WAR, SOUGHT BY g 
| THEIR LABOURS, SYMPATHY, AND PRAYERS TO OBTAIN FOR THEIR COUNTRY THE : 
| BLESSINGS OF PEACE: THE MEMORIAL COMMEMORATING THE W.R.N.S., THE V.A.D., 
THE LAND WORKERS, THE WORKERS FOR THE FLYING SERVICES, AND OTHERS. 
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Z@ “I BARE YOU ON EAGLES’ WINGS AND BROUGHT YOU UNTO MYSELF": THE 3 


MEMORIAL TO SCOTS IN ALL RANKS OF THE AIR FORCES OF THIS COUNTRY 
AND OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE OVERSEAS WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE 
GREAT WAR. 
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A SHOWING THE HEROIC FIGURE OF ST. MICHAEL SLAYING THE DRAGON WHICH HANGS b COMMEMORATING THE REGIMENT WHOSE UNIFORM THE KING WORE AT THE 

_ ABOVE THE CASKET OF THE ROLLS OF HONOUR: THE ENTRANCE TO THE SHRINE ; DRAWING-ROOM AT HOLYROOD ON JULY 13: THE MEMORIAL TO THE BLACK 

WITH THE STEEL CASKET CONTAINING THE RECORD OF THE SCOTTISH MEN AND i WATCH IN THE HALL OF THE REGIMENTS OF THE SCOTTISH NATIONAL WAR 
WOMEN WHO SERVED AND FELL. 
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Hall of the Regiments, or the Hall of Honour, which holds Memorials of the various units, now flanked by their colours or guidons, which were lodged on the 
occasion of the opening by the Prince of Wales. In this Hall the heraldry is a very noticeable feature; and this is added to by windows illustrating, amongst 
other things, the mechanism of war. As to the Shrine, it may be added that round the walls are carved the words, ‘‘ The souls of the righteous are in the 


nands of God, there shall no evil happen to them, they are in Peace.’’ Above that are seven windows depicting ‘‘ The Warring Element in the Destiny of Man.” 
The Memorial is the work of Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., R.S.A., architect of the Chapel of the Order of the Thistle. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO SCOTLAND: FUNCTIONS OFFICIAMANL 
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THE KING AND QUEEN IN GLASGOW: THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE CENOTAPH, SHOWING THE PRINCESS IN THE UNIFORM OF THE SCOTTISH BRANCH OF THE BRITISH 
WHERE THE KING LAID A WREATH AND INSPECTED EX-SERVICE MEN WHO RED CROSS: THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS MARY ON THE OCCASION OF HER MAJESTY’S 
HAD FOUGHT IN THE BATTLE OF HELLES, GALLIPOLI, TWELVE YEARS BEFORE. INSPECTION OF RED CROSS AND AMBULANCE DETACHMENTS. 
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THE SCOTTISH HISTORICAL PAGEANT AT THE RUINS OF CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, NEAR EDINBURGH, 
A SPECTACLE IN WHICH MANY MEMBERS OF NOBLE FAMILIES PLAYED THEIR ANCESTORS: “THE GATHERING 
OF SCOTTISH TROOPS’ FOR FLODDEN.” 





















































AT THE GREAT SCOTTISH HISTORICAL PAGEANT HELD IN THE GROUNDS OF THEIR MAJESTIES AT PLEASANCE, WHERE THEY VISITED THE UNITED FREE 
THE RUINED CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE: LADY MARY SCOTT AS PRINCESS MARGARET CHURCH NEW COLLEGE SETTLEMENT: THE QUEEN WITH CHILDREN PLAYING 
TUDOR—GIVING HER AUTOGRAPH TO OTHER PLAYERS. IN THEIR PARTICULAR QUARTERS. 














to visiting the Scottish National War Memorial, holding a Drawing-Room at Holyrood Palace, and giving a Garden Party there, the King and 
much more to do during their visit to Scotland; and some of their very numerous activities are illustrated here, to supplement those pictured 
issue.——The visit to Glasgow was paid on July 12, and there the King opened the Kelvin Hall of Industries; laid the Memorial Stone of the 


and named it the George V. Bridge; visited the Royal Exchange; visited the new City Headquarters of the Auxiliary Air Force, between Pollok- 
The Kelvin Hall of Industries, it may be added, 


In addition 
Queen had 
in our last 


new bridge 
shields and Strathbungo, where he saw Territorial airmen at technical training; and received various addresses. 
is an exhibition hall with a floor-space of over 170,000 square feet. With the regard to the new bridge, his Majesty said: ‘‘ History records that more than seven 
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AFTER THE KING HAD LAID THE MEMORIAL STONE OF THE NEW- BRIDGE AFTER THE CEREMONY AT THE “GEORGE V. BRIDGE’: THEIR MAJESTIES 
ACROSS THE CLYDE: THEIR MAJESTIES CROSSING THE “GEORGE V. BRIDGE” TALKING TO THE LORD PROVOST, WHO READ THE ADDRESS AT THE OPENING 
IN GLASGOW; DESIGNED TO LESSEN THE CONGESTION OF TRAFFIC. OF THE KELVIN HALL OF INDUSTRIES. 
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THE KING INSPECTING 
HIS. BODYGUARD FOR 
SCOTLAND IN THE 
GARDEN OF 
HOLYROOD PALACE: 
HIS MAJESTY 
(IN HIS UNIFORM 
AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF 
OF THE BLACK 
WATCH) WITH THE 
ROYAL COMPANY OF 
ARCHERS. 
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THE ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT HOLYROOD PALACE: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM THE 
CASTLE ROOF AND SHOWING GUESTS IN THE GROUNDS AND (ON THE LEFT! PART OF THE 
d RUINS OF THE ANCIENT HOLYROOD CHAPEL. 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO PLEASANCE, ONE OF THE OVERCROWDED AREAS OF } 


t THE QUEEN'S INSPECTION OF THE SCOTTISH BRANCH OF THE BRITISH RED 
EDINBURGH WHICH WILL BE BETTERED BY THE NEW HOUSING SCHEMES: ; CROSS SOCIETY AND THE ST. ANDREWS AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION: HER MAJESTY 
THE KING CHATTING WITH THE CHILDREN. } N 


N) PRESENTING THE CALEDONIAN SHIELD. 
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centuries ago a stone bridge was built over the River Clyde. To-day another bridge spans your world-renowned waterway. I am proud that it should bear 
my name."——The inspection of the Royal Company of Archers, the King's Bodyguard for Scotland, took place in the garden of-Holyrood Palace on July 13, 
and his Majesty accepted the reddendo, that ‘‘ pair’ of arrows (actually three) with silver barbs which the Sovereign has had the right to demand of the 
Archers since the restoration of their Charter by Queen Anne, in 1703.—-—-On the 14th, the Queen inspected Detachments of] the Scottish Branch of the 
British Red Cross Society and of the St. Andrews Ambulance Association, and presented the Caledonian Shield to the winning team from the City of 
Edinburgh Detachment. 
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Che World of the Cheatre. 


By J. T. GREIN. 
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Cop ST oESS 

OOKING backward whilst witnessing some of the 

modern plays, the reflection becomes paramount 

how greatly the freedom of thought and expression 

has enhanced. A quarter of a century ago ‘“ The 

Second Mrs. Tanqueray’’ was considered daring ; 

a little later, ‘‘ Mrs. Warren’s Profession’? and 
“ Waste”’ were 


THE MODERN SPIRIT._—MISS GERTRUDE KINGSTON.—-SHAKESPEARE 


linger in the woman’s mind. Morality may rest satis- 
fied, for the punishment remains, and only the equity 
triumphs that, at least in the eyes of the world, the 
child begotten beyond wedlock shall not suffer stigma. 
Of course, there will be many who would protest 
against such intimate questions being discussed in the 
theatre; to which I would simply 





banned, and 
** Hindle Wakes”’ 
caused commo- 
tion in the camp 
of the (so-called) 
Philistines. Then 
the Lord Cham- 
berlain licensed 
“ Ghosts ’’— in 
1914—and almost 
at the same time 
**Monna Vanna”’; 
at length he 
raised the em- 
bargo on Shaw’s 
plays and Gran- 
ville Barker's, 
and __ thencefor- 
ward the stage 
became a plat- 
form where sub- 
jects were dis- 
cussed which, in 
Victoria’s time, 








reply that frank dealings with occur- 
rences in life are a thousand times 
preferable to farces of innuendo and 
bed-room scenes. The latter have 
no other object than to amuse by 
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AND SHAW IN BUDAPEST. 


played an old lady of the commanding type belonging 
to the Victorian era. Her very personality was a 
picture of yesteryears, and her speech matched the 
austerity of her exterior. Every word came forth as 
clearly cut as a cameo; she was impressive ; she was 
flinty in the staccato of repartee. Choleric she was, 
too, and contradiction met with a sharp volley of 
rebuke. Yet never, whether she spoke deliberately or 
impulsively, was a single syllable slurred. High notes 
and deep notes sounded equally forcible. At length 
came the death-scene. Yet even then, although her 
lips were almost sealed, her last hushed words were 
perfectly articulated—the 
art of the actress raised 





the ebb of life-force be- 
yond a mutter or a sigh. 











were never ven- 
tilated coram 
populo in the pre- 
sence of women. 

And now we 
have “The 
Fanatics’’ with 
its debate on 
freedom and free- 
love, on sex, on the rebellion of the jeune fille; and 
if here and there during the entr’acte one hears 
people say that they are shocked, these are the 
minority. The war has changed many things in 
general and the consideration of the sex-question in 
particular. The so-called secrets of life are no longer 
veiled in public; they are treated, as Tolstoy put it, 
as “fruits of enlightenment.’’ In two recent plays 
two dramatists have even ventured to deal with one 
of the tenderest of questions—the pre-nuptial relation- 
ships and that ominous query, “Should a woman 
tell?’’ In “ Fire,’ by Mr. L. Arthur Rose, and 
‘* Nevertheless,’”” by Ivy Blennerhasset, the subject is 
germane : in both cases there has been a faux pas— 
in ‘“ Nevertheless’’ in the emotion of a farewell to 
a lover who went back to war; in “Fire” a 
moment’s oblivion under stress of neglect and sudden 
impulse. In the aftermath 


“THE WRATH OF THE GODS”: 


A SETTING OF SNOW AND ICE FOR THE FILM 

A SPECIALLY 

ERECTED STRUCTURE FOR USE DURING THE 
TAKING OF THE SCENES IN THE ALPS. 


“The Wrath of the Gods,” which is a Ufa film, tells the story of two mountaineers who fall in love with a dancing girl and, in a sudden 


outburst of jealousy, fight while they are ascending a mountain. One of the men falls, and is only saved from death by the rope. All night 


the man on the ledge is tortured by remorse and, in a vision, he sees himself and the dancer wandering in a cathedral of ice. 








The general public was 
deeply impressed; the 
critical listener even more 
so. Here was a combina- 
tion of that perfect tech- 
nique to which Mrs. 
Campbell referred, with 
the restraint of the artist 
who knows the dangers 
of exuberance, and, in 
bridling her power, creates 
the exact effect which she 
wishes to attain. This 
performance is so _ re- 
markable that it would 
be a great pity if it were 








comes, he is unable to sustain the strain any longer, and he and his rival, still linked by the rope, dash to destruction. 


pruriency ; the former—the contemplation of human 
frailty with candour and feeling—can but engender 
serious reflection and act as an “ eye-opener ’”’ to the 
hearer. On the principle of the old saying “ Fore- 
warned is forearmed,’’ I firmly believe in revealing to 
all sorts and conditions of playgoers, of all ages from 
adolescence onward, such stuff as life is made of. It 
is the little knowledge that is the dangerous thing, 
but the fulness of it is a safeguard. Such plays as 
‘The Fanatics,’’ “ Fire,’’ and ‘‘ Nevertheless’ will 
not encourage license in the normally minded being— 
nor do they preach the gospel of palliation. ‘‘ To under- 
stand is to forgive ’’ was never intended to be abused as 
a subterfuge: it rather points to seeing life steadily 
and whole, to act accordingly, and to proffer the 
bread of mercy instead of the stone of condemnation. 


PREPARING FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHING OF THE SCENE WHICH 
FEATURES A CATHEDRAL OF ICE: A SETTING FOR “THE WRATH 
OF THE GODS”—THE ALTAR OF ICE 


not repeated beyond the 
few evenings at the Arts 
Club Theatre. 

IN THE BACKGROUND. 

At the P.E.N. Club’s 
monthly dinner one of 
the guests of the evening 
was Mr.Sandor Hevesi, the 
State-Director of the National Theatre at Budapest. 
I had the pleasure of a chat with him, and he told me 
a few things of great interest to English readers. 
In the course of the ten months’ winter season, fourteen 
Shakespearian plays were produced at the National 
Theatre, and “ house full’’ was the order of the day. 
Of Shaw only “two were given this year ’’—‘‘ Can- 
dida ’’ and ‘‘ Man and Superman ’’—and if there were 
no occasion to give more the simple reason for it 
was that each of the plays ran for so many nights 
that there were not enough days during the season to 


When morning 


go round. Moliére, too, is a great favourite of the 
Hungarians; ten of his plays were produced in 
1926-1927. Compare this with London, where one 


Moliére production in ten years is a fair estimate. 
Although Hungary is now the poorest and smallest 
of the eastern realms of Europe, and still under 

financial control, 





both women are burdened 
with the secret of the equi- 
vocal paternity of their first- 
born, and, through circum- 
stances, are impelled to 
confess to their husbands 
and throw themselves on 
their mercy. Mr. Rose, in 
‘* Fire ’’’ (a most interesting 
play to my mind, which, I 
cannot conceive why, has 
met with almost unanimous 
condemnation), winds up his 
story with the decision of 
husband and wife to let 
bygones be bygones for the 
sake of the coming child, 














lest three lives should be 
wasted. In ‘ Nevertheless ”’ 
Miss Blennerhasset follows 
up the wife’s confession with 
one of the finest chords of 
human sympathy I have ever heard in such touching 
simplicity. When the wife, in despair, sees but one 
way of expiation, to part and live asunder, and 
exclaims, ‘‘ What are we going to do ? ’’—he answers, 
grasping her hand and recalling ten years of unalloyed 
happiness: “I’m bruised. Comfort me.’”’ Curtain. 
And as it fell we said: ‘‘ Here is a true Christian. 
Here is a man.’ Nor does this happy ending defeat 
the canons of morality. We realise that in condoning 
the wife’s oblivion before marriage the error is not 
excused; it is merely mitigated. Kue will forever 


A FAMOUS AVIATOR AS FILM ACTOR: BUILDING THE CHINESE 
VILLAGE FOR SIR ALAN COBHAM TO BOMB, IN “THE FLIGHT 


COMMANDER.” 


Miss Gertrude Kingston, after many 
perigrinations and successes abroad as 








the State con- 
siders the main- 
tenance of its 
leading theatre a 
sacred duty. The 
annual subsidy, 
which had been 
much __ curtailed 
after the war, 
is gradually being 
increased, and 
now amounts to 
£40,000, and 
“free loan of 
the two buildings 
belonging to the 
Government.” 
No wonder that 
Mr. Hevesi can 
afford to give 
Shakespeare in 
splendour of 
performance and 
mounting, and 





a conférenciére, has made a welcome 
return to the London stage, from which 
she had been absent all too long. I saw STAG 
her in the little play ‘“‘ Nevertheless,”’ 
referred to above, at the Arts Theatre 
Club on the very day when Mrs. Patrick , 
Campbell delivered her address on diction. And I 
was immensely struck by the quality of the so-called 
older school represented by Miss Kingston. She 


A CHINESE VILLAGE IN A FIELD ADJOINING 
LANE AERODROME, 
BUILDING OF NATIVE SHOPS AND HOUSES 
FOR THE FILM “THE FLIGHT COMMANDER.” 





that the smaller 
Comedy Theatre 
is used by him 
for all manner 
of dramatic ex- 
periments. If we 
in London had {40,000 per annum to play with, 
we would not talk about National Theatres, but 
would possess one for ever and a day! 


EDGWARE! THE 
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THE ROYAL GARDEN-PARTY IN SCOTLAND—AND UNINVITED GUESTS. 






































WITH THE GENERAL PUBLIC LOOKING ON FROM THE HEIGHTS: THEIR MAJESTIES’ GARDEN-PARTY 
AT HOLYROOD PALACE. 


Their Majesties gave a Garden Party at Holyrood Palace on July 85, and moved 
freely amongst their guests, preceded and followed by escorts of Royal Archers. 
Amongst those present were Vice-Admiral Burridge and other officers from the 
U.S.S. “* Detroit.” An interesting feature of the proceedings was that the heights 
outside the grounds were dotted by many members of the general public, who 


| 
| 


took much interest in the proceedings. Their Majesties are seen circled by their 
guests. This function, by the way, was the only official engagement of the day, 
and the Queen spent a good deal of the morning shopping in the city, chiefly 
at the stores of dealers in antiques, where she purchased a number of specimens 
for her fine collections at Holyrood and at Buckingham Palace. 
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“ TT is difficult 

to write, in 
a short note like this, about two hundred poems 
of different moods, qualities, and powers.’’ So says Mr. 
John Masefield in his foreword to ‘‘ THe Poems or DuNCAN 
CAMPBELL Scortrt.’’ With Portrait Frontispiece (Dent ; 
12s. 6d.). If Mr. Masefield found it hard to summarise 
one poet in a preface, how can a mere reviewer hope to 
convey an adequate impression not only of that particular 
book, but three other volumes of poetry besides, with two 
works of criticism thrown in? I dare not count the poems 
(apart from the prose and incidental quotations) in these 
six books. The total would be too intimidating. I must 
simply rush in where angels fear to tread. 


Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott is a Canadian poet, ‘‘ whose 
work” (writes Mr. Masefield), long known in his own land 
and in America, should now find many readers here. His 
Canadian poems .. . deal with a life, a landscape, and 
a climate unknown over here. We here should look 
at them with pride and interest, as the beginning of a 
tradition of poetry among a race of our own stock which 
may, and probably will, become one of the 
great natiqns of the world. . . . Perhaps 


The giant laughter of Christian men 
That roars through a thousand tales. 


But perhaps the most interesting passage in ‘‘ The White 
Horse”? is a personal one, addressed to the lady of his 
dedication— 


Therefore I bring these rhymes to you, 
Who brought the cross to me, 


From Mr. Chesterton in lighter vein I could go 
on quoting for ever; from the quips and fancies in 
which he makes fun of politicians or social scientists. 
I must content myself with one stanza from ‘‘ The 
Logical Vegetarian ’’— 


No more the milk of cows 
Shall pollute my private house 
Than the milk of the wild mares of the Barbarian ; 
I will stick to port and sherry, 
For they are so very very, 
So very, very, very Vegetarian. 





by J.C. Squire 
(Cambridge 
University Press; 8s. 6d.). 


Explaining the raison d’étre 
of his work, Mr. Squire says that “it is meant to be a 
supplement to those collections, amongst which The Oxford 


Book of English Verse, and The Golden Treasury are 
conspicuous, which cover the whole range of English 
Verse. It occurred to me that I would make 
an Anthology of the Minors that the vast riches 
of our English poetry would. be illustrated, if a book 
of almost equivalent size were made from which 
all the greater writers should be omitted.” The re 
sult is a collection of extreme interest, which does 
infinite credit to Mr. Squire’s judgment, knowledge, and 
research. 

I can imagine no thornier task than to make an 
anthology that aims at being representative. If I were 
making one—which heaven forbid !—I should take care 
to label it personal, for, after all, an anthology means 
gathering a bunch of flowers, and the picker is apt to 
choose his favourite flowers, If he happens to dislike 
say—flowers of the stiffer sort, such as the aster or the 
tulip, he may reject them for violets and 
pansies. I do not presume to cavil at 
Mr. Squire’s selection; I only find myself 





English readers will enjoy his Indian poems 
‘best, . . . But my favourite is still the 
romantic fantasy of The Piper of Arll, 
which I read for the first time, with intense 
delight, in my boyhood. I carried with me 
the Christmas number which contained it 
until it fell to pieces.” 

Despite no great love of fantasy or of 
pipers (at least of the type one occasionally 
hears in Fleet Street), I can share Mr. 
Masefield’s enjoyment of this poem about 
a magic ship, its unearthly music, and its 
strange doom. It reminds me a little of 
“The Ancient Mariner.” Ships and sea- 
scapes are the source of much of the poet’s 
happiest inspiration. 

I do not know whether Mr, Scott is 
regarded as the poet of Canada, but Mr. 
Masefield’s phrase, ‘“‘the beginning of a 
tradition,” seems to support that claim. I 
was therefore prompted to seek in his verse 
an expression of national feeling, and I 
found it in the very first poem, called 
“Fragment of an Ode to Canada.’”’ The 
date (1911) makes the following lines 
prophetic— 


Then in some day of terror for the world, 

When all the flags of the Furies are unfurled, 

When Truth and Justice, wildered and unknit, 

Shall turn for help to this young, radiant 
land, 

We shall be quick to see and understand. 


That pre-war prophecy finds its fulfilment 
in a number of fine war poems, declaring 
that Canada’s dead are— 

With the Immortals who have saved the world. 
National sentiment and patriotic pride are 
also voiced in such pieces as a sonnet on 








here and there inclined to differ from his 
valuations of poets. Thus he naines as 
‘‘the giants of my book” Breton, Habington, 
Clare, Lord de Tabley, and Herman Melville. 
My own ‘“giants’”’ among the poets re- 
presented would rather be (in alphabetical 


order) Allingham, Davenant, Hawker, 
Stephen Phillips, and James Shirley. 
One of Mr. Squire’s ‘ Minors ”— 


William Basse (1585-1653)—in an ‘“ Elegy 
on Mr. William Shakespeare ”’ twice uses 
an epithet that lately stirred up a little 
literary controversy, whose ripples, from 
the floor of Westminster Abbey, reached 
me in a rural retreat beside the western 
sea. Thus Basse— 


Renownéd Spenser, lie a thought more nigh 

To learned Chaucer, and, rare Beaumont, lie 

A little nearer Spenser, to make room 

For Shakespeare in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 


Later, in case four in a tomb be incon- 
venient, Basse writes— 


Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakespeare, sleep alone, 


Some of those whose minds have been 
exercised .about ‘‘rare Ben Jonson” may 
be disposed to take his rarity on trust. 
They will understand better some of the 
ways in which he earned the epithet if 
they will read ‘‘ THe Court Masoue.” A 
Study in the Relationship Between Poetry 
and the Revels. By Enid Welsford, Some- 
time Fellow of Newnham College.  Illus- 
trated. (Cambridge University Press; 25s.) 
Here we have, among much else, the whole 
story of Ben’s collaboration with Inigo 
Jones in the production of masques for 








Ottawa and ‘‘ The Canadian’s Home-Song.” 
The Canadian atmosphere is always felt, 
especially in place-names and the names 
of birds and animals, trees and flowers, 
unfamiliar to English ears. The old river 
of English song flows here in a landscape 
new and vast. A legacy of English religion 
is suggested in ‘‘ Night Hymns on Lake 
Nipigon "— 
Tones that were fashioned when the faith brooded 
in darkness, 
Joined with sonorous vowels in the noble Latin, 
Now are married with the long-drawn Ojibwa, 
Uncouth and mournful. 


BEING 


‘*When the faith brooded in darkness.” The phrase 
is not inappropriate, I think, to the age evoked in the 
splendid ‘‘ Ballad of the White Horse,’ which forms the 
principal item in ‘‘TuHe CoLLectep Poems oF G. K. 
CHESTERTON,” (Cecil Palmer; ros. 6d.) Readers of ‘‘ Our 
Note-Book ” do not need to be told that Mr. Chesterton is 
a master of language, or that mingled with all his wit and 
humour is a passionate religious faith; but there may be 
some who think of him only as the brilliant essayist, up- 
holding the spirit of the medieval guilds against modern 
commercial monopoly, and combining devotion with gibes 
at Prohibition. Such readers should realise that he is 
also among the most considerable poets of our day, and 
should make haste to acquaint themselves with this new 
volume in which his poetical work has now for the first 
time been gathered together. 

Poems like ‘‘ The White Horse” and ‘“‘ Lepanto” with 
its hammering refrain—‘‘Don John of Austria ’—may 
outlive all but the best of his prose. It would be a 
mistake to suppose that the poems are all religious, 
or that those which are religious are dull and solemn. 
Mr. Chesterton cannot be dull, and he is seldom 
solemn for long. He is a master of parody and of 
comic satire. While he generally has an underlying 
serious purpose, his method is often of the gayest. Even 
King Alfred, when he burns the cakes, is shown ‘“laugh- 
ing at himself ’”’— - 


“ BLINKERED” BY MEANS OF A GRAIN-BAG: 
PERSUADED TO WALK FROM PRETORIA RAILWAY STATION TO THE 


in Rhodesia. 
railway at Pretoria. 


to being shipped to Berlin. 


LOCAL “ZOO.” 


Describing this photograph, our correspondent writes: “‘ The picture shows a giraffe recently caught 
At the moment it was taken, the animal was being unloaded from the 
It is shown blindfolded by means of a grain-bag, and in this manner it was 
led through the streets to the local zoological gardens, where it rested for two weeks preparatory 
Giraffes are captured by means of lassos thrown by hunters mounted 
on swift horses. They are then secured to trees and left for some hours. Next, as soon as 
possible, the lasso is replaced by leather harness to which six strong ropes are attached. 
each captive animal is led to the nearest railway siding—ofien fifty miles away—by natives, one 


at the end of each rope.” 


One of Mr. Chesterton’s satiric poems, “‘The New 
Freethinker,” begins— 
John Grubby, who was short and stout, 
And troubled with religious doubt, 
Refused about the age of three 
To sit upon the curate’s knee. 


Somehow this reminds me, incongruously enough, of 
Blake’s poem, “A Little Boy Lost ’’—about a child who 
also had religious doubts, and came to a sad end through 
expressing heretical opinions. It occurs in a new fac- 
simile reprint, in colour, of ‘‘Soncs oF EXPERIENCE.” 
The Author and Printer W. Blake (Benn; 12s. 6d.). 
The poems are given in Blake’s original script, with his 
decorative pictures and border designs. A note states 
that the edition is ‘‘ reproduced from a copy in the British 
Museum,” but it is not mentioned whether the size of 
the page is the same as in the original. In the repro- 
duction it is very small (though with wide margins) and, 
in spite of the neatness of Blake’s handwriting, the script 
is not always easily legible in the longer pieces. This 
might explain why his poetry waited long for recognition. 
Pictorially, the reprint is charming, and its publication 
is timely in view of Blake’s coming centenary on Aug. 12. 


From individual bards I turn now to an anthology— 
‘Tue CamBrRipGE Book oF Lesser Poets.” Compiled 


A RECENTLY CAPTURED GIRAFFE 


James 1. and Charles I., his effort to give 
the masque permanent literary value, while 
making the poetical side prevail over the 
spectacular, and his eventual discomfiture 
by his masterful colleague, the Reinhardt 
of his day Summing up, the author says 
of Ben Jonson: ‘He created no perfect 
poem such as ‘Comus,’ but he did make 
many lovely lyrics, and he did, by bringing 
the spirit of poetry into the masque, help 
to keep alive the spirit of the dance in 
English literature.” 

As already indicated, the book is far 
from being restricted to the work of 
Ben Jonson or his period. It traces the 
history of this form of entertainment, from its early 
origins in seasonal festivals and mummery, through its 
later developments in Italy and France, discusses its 
influence on poetry, as in Spenser, Lyly, Shakespeare, and 
Milton, and concludes with a fascinating essay on the art 
of revelry in genéral, ‘‘ The Court Masque” is a very able 
and delightful book. 


Finally, 


Another important contribution to poetic criticism 
is ‘Francis THompson”: The Poet of Earth in 
Heaven. A Study in Poetic Mysticism and the Evolution 
of Love-Poetry. By R. L. Mégroz. Illustrated with 
portraits and a manuscript facsimile. (Faber and Gwyer ; 
12s. 6d.). Mr. Mégroz, who recently published a notable 
book on the Sitwells, here gives proof of catholicity. Francis 
Thompson’s unique personality, his erratic genius, and 
his rescue by the Meynells from a fate like Chatterton’s, 
provide an enthralling subject, to which the critic does 
full justice. As his title suggests, he delves deep into the 
poet’s literary ancestry and affinities, considers his relation to 
other poets, including Coventry Patmore, Shelley, Crashaw, 
and Donne, and traces the Oriental origin of his magnificent 
imagery, and the spiritual evolution of love poetry in 
general, Incidentally, Mr. Mégroz suggests a modification 
of Mr. Chesterton’s dictum on Francis Thompson, that— 
‘‘ Perhaps the shortest definition of the Victorian Age was 
that he stood outside it.” Cc. &. B 
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A 1000-B.C. “VIKING-SHIP” GRAVE— = = 
A BARROW NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 
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A DIAGRAM—THE ROOFED-IN GRAVE IN THE BARROW AND A COTTAGE CLOSE TO IT 
NOW LINKED BY MEANS OF A SUBWAY ENABLING. VISITORS TO PASS FROM A ROOM 
IN THE COTTAGE TO THE ELECTRICALLY-LIT GRAVE, TO SEE THE ‘“‘ VIKING SHIP.” 


































THE BARROW CONTAINING THE STONE “VIKING-SHIP’’ GRAVE AFTER 7 

HAVING BEEN RESTORED TO ITS FORMER SEMBLANCE AND CONNECTED : 

BY A SUBWAY WITH THE COTTAGE SHOWN ON THE RIGHT, SO THAT 
VISITORS MAY HAVE ACCESS TO IT. 
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THE GRAVE IN THE SEMBLANCE OF A VIKING SHIP, OUTLINED BY MEANS 
OF LARGE STONES AND SET ORIGINALLY IN A NINE-SIDED SPACE, WITH 
AN OPENING AT THE EAST, WHICH PROBABLY SYMBOLISED A HARBOUR.— 

THE STONE COFFIN ON THE LEFT. } 
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SHOWING A PART OF THE PYRAMID OF STONES SET ABOVE THE STONE “SHIP”’ 
GRAVE AND AFTERWARDS, IN THE COURSE OF TIME, COVERED BY VARIOUS’ STRATA 
OF SOIL—A CROSS SECTION. 
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THE STONE “SHIP'’ (PROTECTED BY A SPECIAL ROOF AND LIT BY 
ELECTRICITY) AS IT IS SEEN BY THOSE VISITING THE BARROW—THE i 
STONE COFFIN ON THE LEFT. 











semblance of a Viking ship, outlined by means of large blocks of stone. By 
the port side of this (that is to say, the left-hand side looking towards 
the stem) was placed a small stone coffin. All being so far ready, the body 
of the dead man, who was doubtless of high birth, was cremated, and the 
ashes were placed in an earthenware urn which was afterwards wrapped in a 






























































a. piece of cloth or skin and placed in the small coffin, which was closed by a 
Z lid of wood and another lid of stone. Not all the ‘ashes’ seem to have 
RoI Z Z Seaeocoee Senna Z been put into the urn, for a few bony splinters, with other incinerated matter, 
Z BRONZE OBJECTS PLACED IN THE GRAVE % f THE EARTHENWARE URN WHICH CON- y were found spread over the ‘ship.’ A pile cf bones discovered close to the 

FOR THE USE OF THE DEAD MAN; : 2: TAINED MOST OF THE DEAD MAN'S 2 urn suggest that a slave, or possibly the widow, accompanied the dead man 

INCLUDING A MINIATURE DAGGER i2 2: ASHES, AND WAS PLACED IN A SMALL 3g in his last sleep. There were found also three bronze objects buried with 
2, (13 CENTIMETRES LONG—CENTRE). 2 Z STONE COFFIN. Z the remains of the dead, so that he might be properly equipped in the after- 
Yizzzaz nooo Ts Z Z “2 life. One of these is the miniature dagger shown. These bronzes were on top 


of the urn and covered by coarse woollen material. The ‘ship’ itself was set 
in a nine-sided space, with an opening at the east, and doubtless symbolised 
the harbour in which the Viking was resting in his ship. The tomb-mound 
has been made accessible to the public. A roof of concrete has been built 
over the ‘ship’ and its surroundings, and on top of this the soil has been 
replaced, so that the mound looks as it did before the excavations. From the 
tomb a subway leads to a room in a cottage near the barrow. A visitor 
entering this room passes into the subway and so into the barrow, where 
he can see the ‘ship,’ the coffin, and the urn.” 


Last autumn there was discovered in the parish of Hassloev, in the province of 
Halland, on the west coast of Sweden, a grave-mound of remarkable interest which 
dates from early Viking times. This barrow has since been investigated, and it 
has now been restored to its first state as far as is possible; has been lit by elec- 
tricity; and has been formally opened to the public by the Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf. The correspondent who sends us the photographs here reproduced writes 
of the grave, whose date he places at about 1000 B.C.: ‘* The sepulchral mound was 
constructed thus: a pit was dug in the ground, and there was then constructed the 
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It was reported the other day that the 
famous collection of Old Italian’ Masters 
belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. Benson, 


of London and Buckhurst, had been sold to 
Sir Joseph Duveen, and the price paid was 
said to be £500,000. That being so, this article 
has special point, for it is by Mr. Lawrence 





SOLD FOR £500,000: 


THE BENSON COLLECTION OF OLD MASTERS. 


By LAWRENCE HAWARD. 


NEWS, Jury 23, 








pictures and with examples 














of the schools of Milan, 
Ferrara, and _ Bologna. A 
view of the collection as a 
whole makes it abundantly 
clear that the most famous 
of the pictures, and also those 
which are in- 
teresting mainly 
to the student of 
Italian painting, 


have not been 
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bought merely for 
historical reasons, 





but because they 
have appealed to the personal taste of 
the owners. It is this personal note in 
the collection which differentiates it from 
some in which pictures have been acquired 
because they have been painted by some- 
one with a big reputation or a name that 
happened for the moment to be in vogue. 
Mr. Charles Ricketts has, indeed, described 
the Benson treasures as constituting ‘* the 
most charming of recently formed private 
collections; perhaps the only one in 
England devoted to the nobler schools.” 

The majority of the paintings, as is 
only natural in a collection of this sort, 
are of a religious nature, six of them in- 
cluding portraits of donors. Many, how- 
ever, have secular subjects, and may be 
classed in the category defined by Titian, 
in a letter to Philip Il., as “ poesie.”’ 
In addition, there is a group of fourteen 
portraits, mostly of the fifteenth and 








early sixteenth centuries. Whether the 


FROM THE R. H. BENSON COLLECTION OF OLD ITALIAN MASTERS, pictures are sacred or secular, they have 
WHICH HAS BEEN BOUGHT BY SIR JOSEPH DUVEEN: “MADONNA — this characteristic in common—that they 
AND CHILD WITH THE INFANT ST. JOHN”; BY ANDREA DEL SARTO _ illustrate, almost without exception, the 

(BORN, JULY 16, 1486: DIED, JANUARY 22, 1531). fresh and youthful side of the Renaissance 


Haward, the Curator of the Manchester Corpor- 
ation Art Gallery, in which the collection has 
been on view since April. It may be added that 
those who wish to see the pictures at Manchester 
have little time to waste, for the exhibition is to 

close on July 30. 

HE R. H. Benson Collection of Old Italian Masters, 

the sale of which, to Sir Joseph Duveen, has 
been announced, is a familiar name to all lovers of 
art, more especially to those living in the, London 
area; for examples of it have been generously lent 
for nearly half a century to the Royal Academy for 
their -Winter Exhibitions, to the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club, and to the various exhibitions of Old 
Masters held at the New Gallery and the Grafton 
Gallery in the days when those two famous show- 
rooms were still available for the fine arts. If most 
of the pictures in the collection have been seen indi- 
vidually from time to time, however, they had not 
been collected under one roof and shown as a whole 
to the public until last April, when they were lent 
to the Manchester City Art Gallery. 

The nature of the collection may be gathered 
from the preface to the ‘‘ catalogue raisonné’’ printed 
privately at the Chiswick Press in 1914, where it 
states that it was “‘ gathered together during the 
last thirty years in London, Paris, and Italy, and 
represents the personal taste of its owners, Robert 
and Evelyn Benson, so far as their opportunities 
have permitted. . . . The opportunities of the last 
thirty years are not comparable with those of the 
preceding fifty. Still, the present collection succeeds 
in illustrating historically the six principal Italian 
schools in a way that would be difficult for a collector 
beginning to-day.’’ In these modest words the owner 
(or the late owner, as we should now say) speaks 
of his one hundred and fourteen Old Masters, which 
range from about 1300, when the stereotyped Byzan- 
tine traditions were beginning to be thrown off by 
Italian painters, to the latter decades of the sixteenth 
century, when colour was put at the service of literary 
and pictorial imagination in the romantic allegories 
of Titian, Bonifazio Dei Pitati, and Paolo Veronese. 

As arranged at Manchester, the pictures fill four 
rooms, two of which are devoted to the larger works 
of the Venetian and Florentine schools respectively. 
The rest of the collection is hung in two adjoining 
rooms, one of which contains the smaller Florentine 
pictures, together with the Umbrians and Sienese ; 
while the other is hung with the smaller Venetian 


_ composition, its 


rather than that of its golden autumn. 

The Venetian pictures, which are numerically the 
strongest in the collection, cover a period ranging 
from the ‘* Madonna and Child,”’ with an architectural 
background glowing with gold, by Carlo Crivelli, to 
a romantic “ Rape of Europa,’ by Paolo Veronese, 
and a series of decorations painted by Bonifazio Dei 
Pitati for a ceiling in the Palazzo Giustiniani Calerghi 
at Padua. Of the two pictures ascribed to Titian, 
one is a small ‘* Virgin and Child,” on a panel, which 
has been often exhibited in London; the other is 
‘*The Daughter of Herodias,’’ of which a version 
is in the Doria Palace at Rome. Those 





(the banking partner of Lorenzo de’ Medici at 
Lyons) and his son; by a warmly lit tondo of the 
‘* Madonna and Child and the Infant St. John,’ by 
Andrea Del Sarto, the all-too-perfect painter; by a 
delightful ‘‘ Hvlas and the Nymphs,” by Piero Di 
Cosimo, representing Hylas embarrassed at having 
to choose from amongst fruits, flowers, and even a 
white poodle that the laughing and officious nymphs 
are offering him; by two delightful works, one a 
‘‘ Pieta’’ and the other a “ Tobias and the Angel,” by 
Filippino Lippi (though the latter has been provision- 
ally christened by Mr. Berenson as the work of 
“Amico di Sandro’’); and by a large altar-piece, 
a predella in three panels, and a portrait of a lady 
which appeared in the 1895 Exhibition of Fair Women, 
all from the brush of Luini. The Ferrara-Bologna 
group includes a very decorative and amusing “' Circe,”’ 
by Dosso Dossi; a wonderful little ‘‘ Flight into 
Egypt,” by Cosimo Tura, with ashy colouring; and 
a very interesting single Correggio, representing the 
agonised drama of ‘* Christ’s Farewell to His Mother 
before His Passion.” 

It only remains to name, among the Umbrian 
school, the important “Madonna and Child” by 
Signorelli, and two dramatic panels of “‘ The Journey 
to Emmaus” and the “ Supper at Emmaus” by the 
same painter ; and to add that there is an important 
group of Sienese works which contains four panels 
from the great double altar-piece executed by Duccio 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century for the 
cathedral of his native city, and is also distinguished 
by two vigorous and rhythmical examples of Domenico 
Beccafumi, and a very moving little panel representing 
Christ bearing the heavy cross on His shoulder, with 
a tiny Dominican kneeling in the corner, which at 
one time was attributed to Simone Martini, and now, 
on the analogy of the frescoes in the cathedral at 
San Gemignano, is given to Berna da Siena. 





ascribed to Giorgione and his school include 
a male portrait, a ‘‘ Holy Family,” and one 
of those musical subjects which, in the arrange- 
ment of the figures, foreshadows the grouping 
of Watteau. 

Palma Vecchio is represented by a noble 
portrait of a man which was at one time 
ascribed to Giorgione, and by a large and 
late altar-piece, with the figures of St. 
Catherine, St. John the Baptist, and the 
Founder, as well as those of the Holy Family ; 
A large altar-piece by Giovanni Bellini, of 
the ‘“‘ Madonna and Child with SS. Peter, 
Catherine, Lucy, and John the Baptist,” at 
one time in the Wynne Ellis and Grahams 
collection, occupies the place of honour in 
the large Venetian room; and amongst the 
smaller Venetian works are two other pictures 
by the same painter, ‘‘ The Infant Bacchus,” 
and a delightful ‘St. Jerome, Reading,” repre- 
senting the ancient saint sitting in the mouth 
of a cave by a cool well, where he is kept 
company by rabbits and other friendly dumb 
animals. Perhaps, however, the most attractive 
of all the Venetian pictures is a miraculous 
little ‘‘ Madonna and Child’’ by Antonello 
Da Messina, which, with its sense of spacial 
fine and precise drawing, 
and mellow lighting, stands out from _ its 
surroundings, and reminds us by its crafts- 


manship how much of northern § methods 
this artist learnt from Petrus Christus 
when he met the Flemish portrait-painter 


in Milan. 
The Florentine group is distinguished by 
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a Botticelli ‘‘Madonna and _ Child,’’ the 
Madonna being of the type of the ‘ Venus 
on the Nautilus Shell" in the Uffizi; by 
Ghirlandajo’s “‘ Portrait of Francesco Sassetti "’ 


A TREASURE OF THE R. H. BENSON COLLECTION: “PORTRAIT OF 
FRANCESCO SASSETTI AND HIS SON TEODORO”; BY DOMENICO 
GHIRLANDAJO (BORN, 


1449; DIED, JANUARY 11, 1494). 
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THE CAMERA AS RECORDER: NEWS BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 




















THE LIFE-BOAT CREW AT THE SALUTE: PRINCE HENRY MOTORING THROUGH 


THE OPENING OF FOLKESTONE'S NEW {80,000 CONCERT HALL: PRINCE HENRY 


FOLKESTONE, WHERE HE OPENED THE NEW LEAS CLIFF HALL AND PERFORMED jy_sPECTING THE GUARD OF HONOUR BEFORE INAUGURATING THE ENTERPRISE. 


OTHER CEREMONIES. 



































THE CITY OF LONDON’S RECOGNITION OF THE SUCCESSFUL TERMINATION OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK’S IMPERIAL MISSION: THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 
IN THE GUILDHALL FOR THE RECEPTION OF THE OFFICIAL ADDRESS—THE - DUKE AND DUCHESS ON EITHER SIDE OF THE LORD MAYOR; AND THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
PRINCE GEORGE, THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, AND PRINCE AND PRINCESS ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT (SEATED ON THE FURTHER SIDE). 


AFTER HIS LAST PUTT IN THE BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MR. R. T. 
JONES, THE GREAT AMERICAN GOLFER, CHAIRED AFTER HIS RECORD VICTORY. 


Prince Henry visited Folkestone on July 13, there to inaugurate the Leas Cliff 
Hall, which has been erected by the town at a cost of some £80,000, and will 
accommodate 1500 people. In declaring this concert-hall open, his Royal 
Highness spoke of the important part Folkestone has played for centuries, 
especially in the maintenance of intercourse with the Continent; and referred 
to its desire to be a model and example of all that a sea-coast town should 
be. Later, he opened the extension of the Royal Victoria Hospital; laid the 
foundation-stone of the Harvey Grammar School extension; and, at Hythe, 
opened a new housing estate. The Duke and Duchess of York drove to the 























THE DUKE AND DUCHESS DRIVING TO THE GUILDHALL: THE DUCHESS WAVING 
HER HAND IN RESPONSE TO THE CHEERS OF THE CROWD AT LUDGATE HILL. 


Guildhall on July 15 to receive the City of London's greetings and its con- 
gratulations on the successful termination of their Imperial mission. An 
official address was presented at a Court of Common Council held in the library. 
Luncheon followed, and, in his speech at this, the Duke said: “‘I return a 
thorough optimist. If we all hold together, we shall win through.”’—— 
For the second time Mr. R. T. Jones, of Atlanta, U.S.A., has won the British 
Open Golf Championship; and this with the very remarkable total of 285-- 
six strokes lower than the previous best. There was a notable demonstration 
as soon as he had holed his last putt, and he was carried shoulder-high. 
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TOWN-PLANNING AGAINST AIR ATTACK: A PROJECT FROM SOVIET RUSSIA. 





p RO POS E D Dome ~ sh aped roof of foundations. Every floor would have to have. its gas- 
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EMARKING that it is 
impossible to think 

that any village, town, or 
city will be immune from 
air-attack during future wars, 
“Die Woche,” of Berlin, 
argues that the death-war- 
rant of town-planning as it is to-day has been signed ; 
and states that Soviet Russia has so far recognised the 
danger from high explosives and poisonous gases dropped 
from the air in shells that she is about to take protective 
measures to ensure some sort of security for civilians. 
Under the pfoposed scheme, the building of blocks of 
houses, tall buildings, and towers would, it is reported, 
be prohibited, it having been found, naturally enough, 
that the damage done to a city is in proportion to the 
height of the buildings in that city and their density. 
New York, for instance, is thus an idol with feet of clay. 
The height of new buildings would be limited to three 
storeys, and their architects would have to give the 
greatest possible strength to roofs, ceilings, walls, and 

[Continued in Box 2. 
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proof room; or rooms. All the walls would have to be 
impervious to gas, and a protective apparatus against 
gas would have to be a fixture of all doors and windows. 
Any basement rooms there might be would have to be 
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es @ 
Protective at least as large as the average upper rooms, and be \ 
Roof Ss gas-proof. Such rooms, which would be used as shelters (( ; 
in war-time, could be used in peace as offices, for the a 
holding of meetings, and so forth. Every building plan 4] ‘ss 
would have to be passed by the military authorities. ' 
The new form of building, in fact, would be of the type G ) 
shown in our first illustration. As will be noted, there . Vibe 


are three protective roofs of reinforced concrete, dome- 
shaped so that any comparatively small bombs. striking 
them may glance off. The outer walls will be of rein- 
forced concrete. The buildings will taper, to offer the 
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In an article entitled 


DEFENDED 
AGAINST POISON 
GASES AND FROM 
THOSE HEAVY 
SHELLS WHICH 
MIGHT 
PENETRATE THE 
EARTH AND 
REACH THEM: 
PUBLIC WORKS 
UNDERGROUND ; 
AS SUGGESTED 
FOR THE NEW 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT- 
ATTACK 
TOWN-PLANNING. 
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“The Poison Gas War That is Coming,’’ Lord Halsbury, 
formerly Assistant Inspector of High Explosives at the Ministry of Munitions, 
wrote recently in the “ Daily Mail”: 
not merely be armies engaging armies, but whole nations mobilised against 


| nations, It inevitably follows that the old demarcation between the military 


forces and the ‘civilian population’ will cease to exist. . . . The first con- 
‘In a war of any magnitude there will clusion . . . that emerges is that an attack will be made upon the ‘civilian 
j population.’ . . . From the dislike of facing unpleasant truths an answer 


i Continued opposét 
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ADVERTISED DURING MOSCOW’S “SCARE WEEK” : 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT DEFENCE PLANNED FOR RUSSIA. 













UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS: THE DEVASTATION 
RESULTING FROM THE EXPLOSION OF A 1000-KILO- 
GRAM BOMB IN A CITY WHOSE BUILDINGS ARE 
CLOSE TOGETHER ; SHOWING THE LARGE NUMBER 
OF BUILDINGS LIKELY TO BE WRECKED. — 











UNDER FUTURE CONDITIONS? THE DEVASTATION 

(ABOUT HALF) RESULTING FROM THE EXPLOSION 

OF A _ 1000-KILOGRAM BOMB IN THE PROPOSED 

“‘DECENTRALISED " .CITY WITH MANY “‘NO-MAN’S 
LANDS '’—PARKS, ETC. 
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smallest target possible in the circumstances, and, 
of course, will be camouflaged with paint in time of 
war. It will be noted further that there will be 
an entrance from the street straight into the rein- {i y Ser r 
forced-concrete, gas-proof basement-rooms. As to ‘ai A f 
the town-planning in general, the chief idea will be . 
decentralisation by means of the provision of many 
open spaces, parks, and lakes, which will not only 
provide a “ no-man’s land” for bombs to fall upon, 
but be of great value as “ lungs ” for the community. 
Such public enterprises as railway stations, electrical 
works, pumping stations, waterworks, food stores, 
etc., could, it is added, be built underground. They, 
too, would have to be defended against poisonous 
gases and from those heavy shells which might 
penetrate the earth and reach them. Communi- 
cation with the surface would be by lifts. 
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TTING RID OF "POISON FUMES: 
©. Gas-laden Air drawn into a 
}“® Neutraliser, passing through Water, 
etc., and emerging as Pure Air. 



















HOW CITIES MIGHT DEFEND THEMSELVES AGAINST POISON GAS AND HIGH-EXPLOSIVE SHELLS IN FUTURE WARS: 
DECENTRALISATION, GAS-NEUTRALISERS, AND REINFORCED-CONCRETE ‘SHELTERS, SUPPLEMENTING BATTERIES. 


Continued.) 


comes readily to many. ‘London,’ it is said, ‘was bombed during the war, | that if you take such a vital triangle as Chalk Farm-—the Docks — Clapham 
and not much damage was done after all.’ That answer omits one very serious Junction, 2000 tons of gas would create a lethal atmosphere over all that 
consideration. London was attacked with incendiary and explosive bombs. | area to a height of 40 ft... .'' In view of this, it is particularly interest- 
Since then great strides have been made in chemical warfare... . The only | ing to note that, according to “ Die Woche,”' of Berlin, Soviet Russia is already 


other answer that may be made is that it would be impossible to drop | making protective plans, as “‘ advertised’’ during Moscow's Anti-War ‘Scare 
sufficient gas. Some two years ago, writing upon this subject, | pointed out i Week,’’ which ended on July 17. These are described in these two pages. 
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We continue here our monthly series of articles by Signor 
Ferrero, dealing with world politics as that famous 
modern historian sees them and interprets them. The 
views set forth tn the series are personal and not 
necessarily edttorial. 





HE above title is that which a well-known French 
writer, M. Maurice Perrot, has given to an enquiry 
made by him into the condition of Egypt, Turkey, Cey- 
lon, Afghanistan, Persia, India, Iraq, Syria, and all the 
countries of Asia and Africa where Western influence 
exists. The title is in itself a characteristic document 
of our day. The East, where a century ago romanticism 
sought all that it could not find at home, is disquieted. 
It would be impossible to find a better word with which 
to define its state of mind. It is not only disquieted, it 
is also disquieting. In the West it perturbs philosophers, 
diplomatists, statesmen, bankers, merchants, and _ stock- 
holders. M. Massis has written ‘“*The Defence of the 
West.” There are many people in Europe whose sleep 
is periodically troubled, and for very good reasons, by 
the crises which succeed one another in the majority of 
Eastern countries. 

Whence does this disquieting unrest, which Europe 
cannot allay, spring ?—for when it appears to be calmed 
in one country, it 
reappears in a new 


By SIGNOR GUGLIELMO FERRERO, 


the distingutshed Italian Philosophical Historian ; Author of “ The Greatness and Decline of Rome,” 


By making use of their prestige to impose the will of 
Europe, of its diplomatists and its financiers, upon their 
subjects, the Oriental monarchies wore themselves out, 
and became incapable of making their subjects obey them. 
Turkey was the first to revolt, in 1908. China followed 
her example in 1911. The World War, the programme of 
the Entente, the prodigious promises made during the 
struggle, the speeches and projects of President Wilson, 
only accelerated a movement which had already begun. 
If there do not yet exist in the East peoples and states 
capable of openly resisting the strength of Europe, neither 
are there any longer Governments able to place their 
authority, established for centuries, at the disposal of 
the West. H Europe wishes to preserve the privileged 
situation which she enjoyed in the East before 1915, she 
will have to replace by force the authority of the old 
régimes, which helped her before that time and is want- 
ing at present. 

Nowhere is that crisis more clear than in Egypt. Why 
did England exercise so great an influence upon Egypt 
from 1882 to 1914, although she only had a minimum 
of military forces there? Because she exercised her 
authority through the old legitimate authority of the 
Khedive, which the people still respected. For the 
Egyptian people, the man who commanded, even if he 





** Ruins of the Ancient Civilisations,” etc. 


the Protectorate, the Egyptian Government became offi- 
cially a subordinate organ of a foreign Power, divested 
of a legitimate title to govern the country. All the 
authority which the Khedivial Government drew from its 
historical legitimacy and nominal autonomy disappeared. 
To repress the national agitation which the war, Wilson, 
and the Turkish reaction against the Treaty of Sévres 
had provoked, England could no longer count on the 
co-operation of a respected native authority. She could 
only rely on force. But the fifteen thousand men that 
she had and still has in Egypt were not sufficient to 
impose on a whole people. According to Perrot, Lord 
Allenby declared in London that it required 150,000. 

In 1922, England recognised, with reservations, the 
independence of Egypt. It was inevitable, if one did 
not wish or was unable to break the people’s resistance by 
force. But is independence with reservations a definitive 
solution, or only an expedient to gain time on one side or 
the other? The whole question lies there. What is 
certain is that periodically everything seems to be settled 
in Egypt, and that six months afterwards new difficulties 
arise. Can one be surprised? The Egvptian Govern- 
ment of to-day does not derive its authority, like that of 
the Khedive, from tradition, the past, religion, and in- 
vestiture by the Sultan, but from universal suffrage 

and public opinion. A 
Government whose title 





and increasingly serious 
form in another. Can ‘ 
all these perturbations, 
from the difficulties in 
Egypt, which are always 
being solved and which 
always spring up again, 
to the enormous civil 
war which is devouring 
China, be brought home 
to one single cause, 
which would be the 
key to the agonising 
mystery ? Let us try 
to answer these ques- 
tions. They are as im- 
portant for the thinker 
as for the man of action. 


Let us take these four 
countries: the Turkish 
Empire, the Chinese 
Empire, Persia, and 
Egypt, as they were at 
the beginning of the 
twentieth century. They 
represented then a con- 
siderable part of the 
surface and population 
and riches of the world ; 
they were governed by 
ancient absolute mon- 
archies whose legiti- 
macy was beyond all 
question, and by more 
or less capable and dis- 
interested bureaucra- 
cies ; and they tried to 
reconcile, as best they 








to legitimacy is derived 
from the delegation of 
the people cannot place 
itself in opposition to 
public opinion on ques- 
tions which deeply affect 
popular sentiment. So 
long as the Egyptian 
people and England are 
not in agreement as to 
what they understand 
by independence, the 
Government can only 
endeavour to run with 
the hare and hunt with 
the hounds by em- 
ploying transitory ex- 
pedients 


The unrest in the 
East is, therefore, not 
a Capricious movement 
of revolt against the 
divine superiority of 
Europe which the falla- 
cious doctrines of Pre- 
sident Wilson let loose 
among peoples incap- 
able of governing them- 
selves. There are too 
many centres in Europe 
where people are in- 
clined to explain serious 
events in this way. The 
existing perturbation 
lies much deeper. The 
unrest in the East is 








could, the manners 
and traditions of their 
ancient qualificative 
civilisations with the 
industrial civilisation of 
the West. 

Astride between two 
epochs, these countries 
led lives that were full of contradictions. The most extra- 
ordinary of these contradictions was the position which their 
ancient monarchies finally occupied. They were too weak 
to resist the political and military pressure of the Euro- 
pean Powers, even when that pressure only took the form 
of threats; but they were still strong enough, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, to compel the obedience 
of their subjects. Thanks to this contradiction, Europe 
was able to dominate the East during a whole century, 
employing only a minimum amount of force. By playing 
upon the susceptibilities of the weak and easily alarmed 
Courts, the great European Powers could easily extort 
from their Governments all the concessions they desired ; 
the Governments had then to see how they could impose 
them on their peoples. They succeeded fairly weli in 
this, thanks to the authority which they still enjoyed. 

In this way Europe indirectly governed the great 
Oriental countries, more by prestige than force. It was 
a convenient contradiction ; so convenient that Europe 
believed that it would last for ever. But men are born 
and live under the sign of imstability and change, and 
in their contradictions lies the most unstable element of 
social life. A contradiction must be solved in one way 
or another. This contradiction has also obeyed its law. 


CANADA’S SIXTY YEARS AS A SELF-GOVERNING NATION WITHIN THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS: 
THE SCENE AT THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS, OTTAWA, AS THE CARILLON 


RANG OUT “OH! CANADA.” 


were following the counsels of a foreign Power, was always 
the Khedive, the Sultan’s Vicar, and a member of the 
sovereign family who had a right to power. That hidden 
interference of a foreign Power in their country’s affairs 
might more or less displease the Egyptian people, but 
they suffered it, partly because it was hidden behind the 
legitimate authority of the Khedive, partly because it 
brought a little order into their country’s affairs, and 
partly because, in principle at all events, it was pro- 
visional. Although that provisional arrangement had 
in 1914 lasted for more than thirty years, the fact that 
it was not declared to be definitive helped the Egyptian 
people to endure it. It was always considered as a paren- 
thesis in the history of Egypt. 

The World War broke out. In 1914, England, finding 
that the reigning Khedive was too friendly to Germany, 
suppressed his authority, and proclaimed Egypt a Pro- 
tectorate. Everyone thovght that England had, with 
the destruction of the Khedivial authority, removed the 
last obstacle to her complete domination of the valley of 
the Nile. On the contrary, she had destroyed her sup- 
port and her strongest imstrument of domination. She 
discovered her mistake as soon as the exceptional régime 
of the war came to am end. With the proclamation of 


IN THE VICTORY MEMORIAL TOWER 


the gravest case of 
the ‘‘ political sickness ”’ 
from which half the 
world is suffering, and 
which followed the fall 


At twelve noon on July 1, after the Governor-General had opened the carillon by means of an electric signal, the bells rang out “ Oh! of the monarchical 
Canada,” “The Maple Leaf for Ever,” and the National Anthem; and the sounds were broadcast all over the Dominion. The photograph 
here given is particularly significant, for it was taken at 12.5 and shows, therefore, the most historic moment of the proceedings. Asia. We always come 


system in Europe and 


back to that point. 

The West this time has only followed an example which 
came from the East. The fall of the monarchical system 
in Europe and Asia began with the Turkish Revolution 
of 1908, which placed the absolute authority of the Sultan 
of Constantinople under the tutelage of a military club; 
and with the Chinese Revolution, which in 1911 overthrew 
the dynasty and replaced it by a parliamentary republic. 
But the Turkish Revolution led to the war with Italy 
for the possession of Tripoli, and to the Balkan War of 
1912. The issue of this latter war was the European War 
of 1914, which provoked the abolition of the Khedivial 
authority in Egypt, and, three years later, the Russian 
Revolution and the fall of the Romanoffs. In 1918 the 
Russian Revolution made possible the fall of the Haps- 
burgs, Hohenzollerns, Wittelsbachs, and the small German 
dynasties ; and a little later the overthrow of the ancient 
dynasty of the Shahs of Persia, the fall of the Sultan of 
Constantinople, the proclamation of the Republic of 
Angora, the fall of the Greek dynasty, the civil war in 
China with its rapid developments, and the explosion of 
the Nationalist movement in almost the whole of Asia. 

For the last twenty years the history of Europe and 
Asia is only a concatination of coups d'état and revolutions 
which engender wars, and of wars which in their turn 

(Continued on page 164. 
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CATAPULTS LAUNCHING AEROPLANES: NEW METHODS FOR WRIGHT'S OLD. 
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A JUST AFTER BEING SHOT INTO THE AIR BY A CATAPULT: A MACCHI 

Zz FLYING-BOAT LAUNCHED DURING ITALIAN AERONAUTICAL TESTS, A 
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Launching aeroplanes by catapult is becoming more and more general among 
the Naval Air Services of all nations, and will certainly be adopted by air forces 
operating on land, and probably by commercial air services. There is interest 
in noting that the very first aeroplane which flew (that designed and built by 
the brothers Wilbur and Orville Wright in the United States) was launched 
from a catapult. During the war many attempts were made to design satis- 
factory catapults with which to launch aeroplanes from ships. All were worked 
by some form of line and windlass arrangement, but none of them was ever 
actually used for war purposes. Soon after the war the Americans produced a 
very satisfactory form of catapult in which compressed air was used. The sea- 
plane or aeroplane was attached to a special form of carriage which slid along 
a kind of gun-barrel, impelled by the expansion of compressed air. At the end 
of this barrel the carriage was checked by buffers, and the catches which attached 
the aeroplane to it were released at the same moment, thus leaving the aeroplane 
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72 THE CATAPULT AEROPLANE-LAUNCHING DEVICE IN THE UNITED STATES NAVY: z 
A SEAPLANE SHOT INTO THE AIR FROM THE U.S.S. ‘‘ MARYLAND.” gz 
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free to take the air. The objection to the compressed-air catapult is that special 
machinery has to be carried on board the ship to compress the air-charge, and 
after one aeroplane has been launched some time is needed in which to compress 
the next charge of air. By 1924 the ingenious Americans had evolved a catapult 
in which ordinary gunpowder is used instead of compressed air. Thus the need 
for special machinery is abolished, and a gunpowder cartridge is loaded into the 
catapult-tube, just like loading a gun. The advantages of catapulting are many, 
When aeroplanes have to fly off the deck of an aircraft-carrier under their own 
power, it is necessary to turn the ship dead head-to-wind when giving the aero- 
planes the necessary run to take off. When an aeroplane is launched from a 
catapult, the catapult can be swivelled in any direction, like a gun, so that the 
aeroplane can be brought dead head-on to the relative wind which produced 
as the resultant of the motion of the ship through whatever wind may be blowing. 
Thus there is no need to change course for launching. 
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THE SERIOUS OUTBREAK IN VIENNA: STREET-FIGHTING 
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A MACHINE-GUNNERS’ POST ON THE STEPS OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDING: ONE OF 
THE NUMEROUS POLICE AND MILITARY PRECAUTIONS TAKEN TO STOP THE RIOTING 
‘ IN VIENNA. 
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_..THE UNIFORMS OF DEAD POLICEMEN HUNG FROM A LAMP-POST: A DRAMATIC SIGN 
OF THE MOB'S RESENTMENT AND ITS BRUTAL ATTACKS ON THE POLICE SEEKING TO 
KEEP ORDER. 
































THE CROWD HELD AT A DISTANCE BY IMPROVISED BARRICADES : 


ARMED POLICE 
ON DUTY IN ONE 


OF THE STREETS OF THE DISTURBED AREA. 
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THE HOSTILE DEMONSTRATIONS AGAINST THE POLICE, MANY OF WHOM WERE A WRECKED DOORWAY AT THE LAW COURTS, WHICH WERE STORMED AND SET ON FIRE: 
INJURED; THREE, AT LEAST, FATALLY: POLICE FLEEING BEFORE THE MOB. DAMAGE DONE AFTER THE RIOTERS HAD BROKEN THROUGH THE POLICE CORDON. 
Serious rioting broke out in Vienna on the morning of July 15. The ‘excuse for the disorder was the acquittal of three members of the Nationalist ‘‘ Front 


fire 
Fighters’ Organisation,” who had been charged with having killed a Socialist working man and a child in a fight between ‘‘ Front Fighters '’ and members of 
the Social Democratic Defence Guard in the province of Bergenland, in February. 








the 

Workers left the factories and marched to the Parliament Building, pro- to 

testing against the verdict. The situation soon developed gravely, and the police sent for reinforcements with machine-guns and rifles. There followed con- com; 
siderable street fighting; many vicious attacks on the police, who had at least three men killed and a hundred or more seriously wounded; and much material 
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FIRE AND STORMING-PARTIES. 


























FLEEING BEFORE A POLICE CHARGE: THE CROWD. RUNNING FROM THE LAW COURTS AFTER THE BUILDING HAD _BEEN..STORMED AND SET ON FIRE _WITH _ PETROL, 
AND MANY DOCUMENTS HAD BEEN BURNED. 





























JUST BEFORE THE STORMING OF THE LAW COURTS: A SPEAKER HARANGUING THE CROWD OUTSIDE THE PALACE OF JUSTICE, WHICH WAS 
AFTERWARDS ENTERED BY THE RIOTERS. 


damage to buildings. The mob were prevented from entering the Parliament Building and the University. Then they attacked a police station and set 
fire to it. The next move was to the l.aw Courts, which were stormed and set on fire by rioters who climbed through the windows and lighted petrol, at 
the same time throwing out many documents which were burned in separate bonfires. The fire brigade was kept at bay. 
to open fire with revolvers, and for some hours they and the demonstrators fought fiercely. 
comparatively quiet again, especially as the General Strike that had been called had failed. 


At length the police were ordered 
Affairs then began to calm down, and by the Sunday things were 
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A CRECHE ON A RACE-COURSE: A “KIDDIES’ PADDOCK” AT HAMILTON PARK. 
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IN THE CHILDREN’S PADDOCK AT THE NEW SCOTTISH RACE-COURSE: YOUNGSTERS AT PLAY IN THE SAND-PIT—SHOWING THE CROWD AT THE RAILS 


( OF THE RACE-COURSE BEYOND. 





ai : *% a -—~ - . % . + ae ; - 
THE RACE-COURSE CRECHE IN BEING DURING A MEETING: CHILDREN IN THEIR OWN PADDOCK, WHICH IS PROVIDED WITH SWINGS, GAMES, 2 
AND A _ TEA-TENT. 
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Park, has broken novel ground by | swings, games, and a tea-tent, to say nothing of the inevitable sand-pit. The 


The new Scottish race-course, Hamilton 
he, known as ‘* The Kiddies’ Paddock.’"’ There children idea was that of Lady Hamilton of Dalzell, wife of one of the most popular 


having a children’s créc 
their bit on" or watching of the Jockey Club’s Senior Stewards, and she is taking the greatest personal 


can be left while their parents are busy ‘“ putting 


the racing. Official attendants are in charge, and the Executive have provided | interest in it. 
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THE OPENING OF THE GLADSTONE DOCKS: THEIR MAJESTIES IN LIVERPOOL. 





ABLE TO ADMIT THE LARGEST SHIPS YET BUILT OR LIKELY TO BE BUILT: THE GLADSTONE DOCKS, ON THEIR ARRIVAL IN LIVERPOOL FOR THE OPENING : 
WHICH THE KING OPENED ON JULY 19—AN AIR VIEW. THE KING AND QUEEN ALIGHTING AT THE TOWN HALL. 


A GREAT RECEPTION: THEIR MAJESTIES DRIVING THROUGH LIVERPOOL BEFORE THE KING INAUGURATED THE GREAT MERSEY ENTERPRISE. 


river to the Gladstone Lock and into that Lock. As the ship entered the Lock, 
she broke a ribbon placed across the entrance. Then, to the accompaniment of 
it was arranged that after the ‘ Galatea,"’ with their Majesties aboard, had community singing, she steamed through the Gladstone Dock, so that the King 
entered, she should be followed by the White Star liner ‘‘ Adriatic,’’ the biggest and Queen might get a distant view of the Gladstone Graving Dock, which his 


The King, who was accompanied by the Queen, visited Liverpool on Tuesday, | 
j 
| 

vessel now using the Port regularly. At St. George’s Hall, the King replied to | Majesty opened in 1913; and so into the Branch Dock No. 1 and to a position 
j 


July 19, in order to open the Gladstone Docks, which are now so complete that 


an address of welcome from the City; and, after luncheon in the Town Hall, at the east end thereof. Their Majesties then disembarked and took their places 
their Majesties proceeded to No. 7 Bridge, Princes Parade, and to the landing on the royal dais. Then, with appropriate ceremonial, the King declared the 
stage, where they embarked on the S.S. ‘ Galatea,’ which took them down the Docks opened, 
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PERSONAL AND GENERAL: NEWS 
























BARON DE CARTIER DE MR. G. M. TREVELYAN, NEW 


MARCHIENNE, THE NEW REGIUS PROFESSOR OF 
BELGIAN AMBASSADOR TO MODERN HISTORY IN THE 
THIS COUNTRY. UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 





THE LATE 
MME. CONSTANCE 4 
DE MARKIEVICZ, 3 

A STORMY PETREL 
OF IRISH POLITICS. 


























A DOCTOR WINS THE KING’S PRIZE AT BISLEY, 
WITH 292 POINTS OUT OF THE POSSIBLE 300: 
CAPTAIN C. H. VERNON, LATE R.A.M.C., CHAIRED. 
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THE GREAT ADVERTISING EXHIBITION, AN ‘‘ALADDIN’S CAVE OF 


IN THE ILLUSTRATED 

















CEREMONIAL WHICH ENDED IN A POSTPONEMENT: THE COFFIN OF MME. DE MARKIEVICZ BEING 
BORNE FROM THE ROTUNDA HOSPITAL, DUBLIN, FOR ITS JOURNEY TO GLASNEVIN CEMETERY. 
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BOUGHT FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY AT THE HOLFORD SALE, FOR 22,000 GUINEAS: A HOUSE COLLAPSES IN BEAK STREET, OFF REGENT STREET: 
‘“*PORTRAIT OF A LADY AS ‘LUCRETIA,’” 


BY LORENZO LOTTO. OF THE BUILDING ; 


Captain Vernon's score was six points higher than last year’s winning aggregate. 
that there is no need to catalogue his works here. 


THE REMAINS 
AND AN AMBULANCE REMOVING ONE OF THE INJURED. 
-——--— Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, C.B.E., is so well known as a historian 
It may be added, however, that his Commandership of the Order of the British Empire is in recognition of 
his war service, when he was Commandant of the first British Ambulance Unit for Italy, 1915-1918.——Mme. de Markievicz, or, as she was generally called, the 
Countess de Markievicz, Fianna Member of Dail Eireann for South Dublin, died in Dublin on July 15. She was the daughter of the late Sir Henry Gore-Booth, Bt., 
and in 


1900 she marriéd the Polish Count, Casimir de Markievicz. In 1913, she became identified with the {arkinite Labour Movement, and later she 
joined the militant Sinn Feiners. Her activities during the Easter Week Rising of 1916 caused her to be sentenced to death. 
penal servitude for life; but she was released at the amnesty in 1917. 


This sentence was commuted to 
Commons, but she did not take her seat. 


In the following year, she was elected as the first woman Member of the House of 
The funeral was to have been on July 17, but it was announced at Glasnevin that it would be postponed until the 
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‘}FROM VARIOUS QUARTERS, 
?AND ABROAD. 








HERR KARL SEITZ, 
THE SOCIALIST BURGOMASTER 
OF VIENNA; INVOLVED 
IN THE RECENT TROUBLE. 





DR. SEIPEL, THE AUSTRIAN 

FEDERAL CHANCELLOR, WHO 

WAS THOUGHT TO BE IN 
MUCH DANGER. 
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SIR ROBERT S. 
LORIMER, A.R.A., 
ARCHITECT OF 
THE SCOTTISH 
NATIONAL WAR 
MEMORIAL 








WITH HIS FATHER, WHO WAS HIS FIRST 
TEACHER: MR. R. T. JONES, AFTER WINNING 
THE BRITISH OPEN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 
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AT OLYMPIA : 
SECTION. 
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A CRASH ON TO THE MAIN LONDON-SOUTHAMPTON ROAD: THE REMAINS OF THE ROYAL 
AIR FORCE AEROPLANE WHICH FELL IN FLAMES NEAR CAMBERLEY, SURREY, ON JULY 18. 


























LAINS THE COLLAPSE OF A HOUSE IN BEAK STREET, WHEN 2 WERE KILLED THE OPENING OF THE GREAT ADVERTISING EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA: MR. AMERY ; WITH (ON HIS 
RED. AND 11 INJURED: FIREMEN GETTING A VICTIM FROM THE RUINS. RIGHT) MR. C. A. McCURDY, SIR LAWRENCE WEAVER, AND SIR WILLIAM S. CRAWFORD. 
ian 18th, the grave-diggers having refused to work on a Sunday.—— The great Advertising Exhibition, at Olympia, was opened by Mr. Amery, Secretary of State 
of for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies, on July 18, and it will continue until July 23. Mr. Amery well described it when he called it ‘‘ A wonderful Aladdin's 
the Cave of treasures appealing to the eye and to the imagination—a new Magic City of the magic art of advertising.” None interested in such matters should fail 
3t., to visit Olympia, and we need not say that they should see ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’ Stand in the section devoted to the productions of Hlestrated 
she Newspapers, Ltd.——The Lorenzo Lotto illustrated was bought for the Nationa! Gallery, partly from its own funds, partly from a National Art Collections Fund 
to grant, and largely from a donation by the Benson family.——-A Royal Air Force aeroplane, which had flown from Farnborough to engage in manceuvres, burst 
of into flames in the air at 6.45 in the evening on July 18, and crashed on the London-Southampton road. The pilot and the observer were killed. The former 
the was burnt in the machine; the latter apparently jumped for his life, and was found burned to death in a field close by. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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THE STILT—A STUDY IN BEAKS. 




















By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “ The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


JHEN I am feeling jaded and ill at ease, I often 
find a delicious sense of restfulness in turning 


over the leaves of my ‘‘ Howard Saunders,’”’ which 
has been flippantly called the “ boy’s Yarrell ’’— 
and fortunate is the boy who owns a copy! Its 


pages are enlivened by most delightful wood-cuts, 

















1. THE CRAB-PLOVER: A BLACK-AND-WHITE BIRD 

WITH A REMARKABLE BEAK. 

The crab-plover is an aberrant and, in many respects, a primitive 

type of plover. Among other peculiarities, it presents what is 

known as a “ pectinated”’ claw, the middle toe having one side 

deeply serrated to form a small, comb-like instrument, found also 

in many other birds as unlike as the night-jar ang the heron. 
The use of such a claw is unknown. 


which are now, alas! creations of the past. Many 
of thése were cut by that inimitable bird-artist, 
G. E. Lodge; and triumphs of the engraver’s art 
they are. Others were the work of artists of a by- 
gone generation, and, unfortunately, are unsigned. 
If their drawing sometimes leaves something to be 
desired, they atone for this shortcoming by the ex- 
quisite little landscapes used as settings. 


The original edition of John’s “ British Birds” 
is another of this kind, with marvellous woodcuts 
by Wolf, who was, indeed, a great master-craftsman, 
and has left us some precious relics to keep his 
memory green. As one turns over the pages of 
these two books, one is borne back to the time when 
the world-was young. I live again those joyous 


hours on Breydon Water when the window of the —~ 


houseboat was flung open at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing—and earlier—to admit the thrilling pipe of the 
redshank, the lilting cry of the curlew, or the shrill 
yet musical cry of the oyster-catcher. The low, 
murmuring lapping of the water against the boat, 
the bark of dogs in the distant farmyard, and the 
lowing of the cattle in the marshes glistening with 


dew, all rise up in the memory to form glowing pic- 
tures beyond the brush of any artist. Even the 
smell of the salt water and seaweed comes back, 
and the attendant emotions are a_never-failing 
restorative. 


The ‘‘ wading”’ birds have always fascinated me. 
Their haunts are ever in the wild places of the earth, 
while in the matter of their habits and their coloration, 
displaying as it often does such astonishing seasonal 
contrasts, they present most stimulating problems 
for solution. In the matter of their structure they 
are no less insistently attractive—to be quite 
modern,’’ I should say “ intriguing’’! For this 
structure is the expression of no mere “ freakishness ” 
of Nature, but rather an index from which one 
may read something of the strains and _ stresses 
of the environment, and of the repercussion thereof 
on their frail and susceptible bodies. One finds 
a subtlety of adjustment, especially in regard 
to modifications associated with the capture of 
food, which is very striking, and at the same 
time hard to grasp. 


the front toes are partially webbed, and there is 
a vestige of the hind-toe just visible in the central 
figure standing upon one leg in the accompanying 
photograph (Fig. 2). In the stilts, of which there 
are several species, the hind-toe has been lost 
completely. While the stilt never has been a 
common British bird, the avocet, years ago, bred 
freely with us in our fen-lands and the Norfolk 
Broads. But drainage, and the demand for its 
eggs, between them have wiped it out, save as 
an occasional visitor. 


And now I want to speak of another, and an ex- 
tremely interesting, member of the plover tribe. This 
is the crab-plover (Fig. 1), found from the Red Sea 
to Natal, and through the Indian Ocean to the Bay 
of Bengal. Here, again, we have a black-and-white 
bird with a remarkable beak. In this case, it is 
both heavy and hard, and is used for the capture 
of the larger hard-shelled crustacea, showing in this 
a direct relation between the character of the beak 





Let me take the case of the stilt for 
example. For the size of the body, the stilt 
has the longest legs of any living bird, or, for 
the matter of that, of any which has ever 
Yived. ‘‘ Obviously,” one would say, “ these 
slender crimson shanks are to be regarded as 
adaptations to their mode of life ’’—wading 
in shallow water in search of fodd. This 
inference is justified—tadpoles, and insects 
and their larve forming their staple diet. But 
they are by no means so tied to the water 
for their food as one might suppose, for 
they obtain as much from the margins of 
the pools they haunt as f-om the pool itself; 
since they can walk and run with remarkable 
ease. The stilt, in short, seems to be one of 
Nature’s lures, inviting us to dogmatise about 
the intimate relatfonship between cause and 
effect, only to show us that we have over- 
estimated the closeness of the two! 


Unfortunately, the stilt is a very rare 
British bird. Its habits, about which we have 
yet much to learn, can be most easily studied, 
perhaps, in India, where it breeds in enormous 
numbers. It is certainly a very handsome bird: 
the plumage, as may be seen in the photograph 
(Fig. ~3), “is black and white, .set off by the 
crimson legs and eyes. The beak serves the 
purpose of a very delicate pair of forceps. 


In this matter of the beak, again, we have 
another chastening object-lesson. That it does 
reflect the feeding-habits of the bird admits of 
no dispute, and sometimes, but by no means 














always, intimately so. The stilt and the avocet 
well illustrate my point. These two birds are 
closely related and have simi- 











lar haunts. But they differ 
remarkably in this matter 
of the form of the beak; for 
this, in the avocet, is re- 
curved, and tapers to an 
extremely fine point. Why 
it should terminate thus, no one has 
been able to suggest, for this point is 
certainly not put to any special use. 
But the beak as a whole is used after 
a peculiar fashion, as anyone may see 
when watching these birds at the 
“Zoo.” For they will wade “ knee- 
deep’ and move the head rapidly 
from side to side, so as to skim the 
surface of the water, for the purpose 
of capturing small organisms on, 
or just beneath, the surface-film, 
thereby tapping a source of food 
not available to other waders. They 
will similarly skim the surface of the 
sand or mud at the fringe of the 
pool, for the same reason. 








2. THE AVOCET: THE “ COBBLER’S-AWL DUCK” OF THE OLD MARSH-MEN. 
The avocet, which has a larger body and shorter legs than the stilt, was known to the 
old marsh-men as the “ Cobbler’s-awl duck,” from the singular character of the up- 
turned and very flexible awl-shaped beak. Like the stilt, it can swim with ease when 


occasion requires. 


In the matter of the length of 
their legs, the avocets are much 
behind the stilt, as they also differ 
in coloration, being of a pale-blue 
instead of crimson, Furthermore, 


3. THE BLACK-WINGED STILT: A BIRD WHICH, FOR THE SIZE 
OF ITS BODY, HAS THE LONGEST LEGS OF ANY LIVING BIRD: 
The black-winged™stilt is one of our rarer British birds, as well as one of 
the most remarkable of the plover tribe. The body, from the tip of the 
beak to the tip of the tail, measures about thirteen inches, The length of 
the exposed portion of the leg is ten inches. The black feathers have a 
beautiful green gloss, while the breast, in the living bird, has a delicious 


rose-pink tinge. 


and that of its food. But it is distinctly a maritime 
species, haunting sandy islands, or sand-banks along 
the coast. It differs conspicuously, however, from 
the stilt and the avocet in laying but 4 single 
egg, which has a white shell, therein departing 
widely from the rule which obtains among the 
plovers. But, more than this, the egg is deposited 
on the bare sand in a burrow, and the nestling, 
instead of leading an active existence from the 
moment of hatching, remains for some time help- 
less within the burrow. 


These three birds present a contrast in the form 
and use of the beak, which is well worth the careful 
attention of those who have the good fortune to be 
enabled to study the living birds in their wild state. 
But not a little can be gleaned from captive speci- 
mens at the “ Zoo,” at least in so far as the stilt 
and the avocet are concerned. I cannot, at the 
moment remember whether the crab-plover has 
ever been an occupant of the aviaries at the London 
“ Zoo.”” Let us, anyhow, make the most of the 
opportunities we have. 
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THE VITAL CRUISER QUESTION: THE 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


FOCUS OF DISCUSSION AT GENEVA. 


G. H. DAVIS. (COPYRIGHTED.) 
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TONNAGE VERSUS UNITS: THE NAVAL LIMITATION CONFERENCE PROPOSALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, THE UNITED STATES, 
AND JAPAN. 


Speaking the other day with reference to the Naval Limitation Conference, Lord 
Birkenhead said: ‘‘ We in these islands never have at a given moment food for 
more than seven weeks. No other country in the world is in that situation. 
In no conceivable circumstances can we agree to a smaller number of the cruisers 
which discharge for us the vital, indispensable service of protecting the food 
supply and the necessary trade of the country. I am satisfied that a situation 
so peculiar, so unexampled in the world, is one which, with careful and sym- 


pathetic study, will meet more and more recognition and agreement.'' Admiral 
Jellicoe’s opinion is that the great lengths of Britain’s sea lines of communication 
make it necessary for us to maintain a large force of scattered cruisers for 
commercial protection in case of hostilities, and he has stated that the seventy 
ships we suggest would only give us sufficient cruisers to have one vessel patrolling 
each 2500 miles. It was announced on July 18 that, as a result of week-end 
“conversations,” the Conference seemed within sight of reaching an agreement. 
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The Garden Parties given annually 
The Royal i aibeatl RE eral 
Garden Party. s uckingham Palace have for 
years been considered the most 
_ delightful events of the social season, and on no 
days in the year 
are the skies more 
anxiously scanned, 
in fear lest rain 
should at the last 
moment put them 
off. One cannot 
remember that this 
has ever happened. 
As a rule, the sun 
shines brilliantly, 
and, indeed, seems 
to concentrate on 
the great expanse 
oft green lawns. 
Then the scene be- 
comes a wonderful 
pageant, full of 
shifting colour, and 
one wishes. that 
there were a hill 
just outside the 
garden walls, so 
that the people of 
London, like those 
of Edinburgh when 
Holyrood is en féte, 
could enjoy the 
brilliant scene. 
They would be able 
to distinguish the 
King, whose attend- 
ants usually keep 
a wide space free 
about him, while 
people are brought 
forward to be pre- 
sented, and they 
could follow the 
progress of the 
Queen through the 
narrow lanes that week, 
open before her as 
she passes among the crowd, for she almost - in- 
variably wears some high plume or ornament in 
her hat that makes it easy for people on the lawn to 
mark her course. 


HEIR: THE HON. 
AND MRS. THESIGER. 





THE MARRIAGE OF LORD CHELMSFORD’S 
ANDREW 


The wedding of the Hon. Andrew Thesiger, 
Viscount Chelmsford’s heir, to Miss Gillian 
Lubbock, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Nevile Lubbock, of Bassets, Farnborough, Kent, 
took place at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 








great success. Lady Brittain is a very accomplished 
musician — she is reckoned the finest amateur 
harpist in this country, and has led the Band 
of Harps at the Welsh National Eisteddfod, while 
some years ago she won the International 
competition in America for a harp com- 
position. Three years ago she was one of 
the adjudicators at the Welsh Eisteddfod, 
and was admitted into the Gorsedd circle 
under a Welsh title which, being interpreted, 
means the Harpist of the White Dove. She 
is deeply impressed with the educative value 
of competitive work, and her 


).\ 


unassuming young poetess, one of the most distin- 
guished scholars and writers of the day, Sir James 
Frazer, was there to offer his congratulations in a 
delightful speech, and to listen as she read a section 
of her poem. 

It had been reported that Miss Trevelyan wrote 
the poem as a joke, but no one believed that when 
she read it, for she had clearly been captivated 
by the lovely theme, and had loved the imagery 
that poured into her mind. Her audience enjoyed 
it so much that, when she stopped, they begged 
her to go on and read it to the end. 


A Child’s 





idea is that the Conservative 
Musical Union should aim at 
establishing something on the 
lines of the National Eisteddfod 
for England, as far as anything 
can be considered national that 
represents one political party. 
She does not consider that 
community singing would carry 
musical training very far, but 
she has had very satisfactory 
experience of the results that 
can be quickly attained by com- 
petitive work. As Chairman 
of the Women’s Section of 
the London Municipal Society, 
she recently inaugurated a series 
of competitions for musical, 
choral, and solo work, in which 
eight hundred competitors took 
part, with the most excellent 
results, and she is convinced 
that it is by competition that 
improvement is attained. 

Lady Brittain, who is the 
wife of Sir Harry Brittain, M.P., 








Memory. 


Little Lady 
Mairi Hamilton, 


the Duke and 
Duchess of 
Hamilton and 
Brandon, whose 
sudden death 
after a brief ill- 
mess occurred a 
few weeks ago, 
inherited her 
mother’s intense 
love for animals, 
and had looked 
forward to help- 
ing her in her 
work. Her 
memory will be 
a help, for the 
Duchess will try 
through her to 
interest other 
little children in 








is noted for her all-round in- 
terests and attainments. She 
and her husband are very popu- 
lar as host and hostess, and 
during the meeting of the 
International Press Conference in London they 
have done a great deal to make a success of 
the social side. Lady Brittain, the only woman 
to speak at any of the great gatherings, rather aston- 
ished the delegates at the banquet given by the Press 
when she addressed them in English, French, Spanish, 
and German, speaking each lan- 
guage without a trace of accent. 


last 





The new 
dy E 
Lady Ecco Countess of 


Erroll has spent most of 
her time in Coblenz since 
Lord Kilmarnock, who had 
been attached to the British 
Embassy in Berlin for the 
two years after the war, 
became High Commissioner 
on the Inter-Allied Rhine- 
land Commission six years 
ago. She has only one 
daughter, and, fortunately 
for her, that daughter, the 
Hon. Rosemary Hay, also 
lives in Coblenz, for she 
married some years ago 
Colonel Rupert Ryan, who 
is British High Com- 
missioner on the Com- 
mission. The elder son, 
who now becomes Lord 
Kilmarnock, and who 
married Lady Idina, a 
sister of the Earl De la 
Warr, lives in Kenya, where 
Lady Erroll visited them 
last year. The younger 








Her sensitive and highly trained 
ear accounted for the purity of 
her accent, and as for 
her knowledge of the 
different languages, 
she learned Spanish 
in South America, 
where she was born 
(her father, Sir Robert 
Harvey, was in charge 
of several important 
contracts in South 
American countries), 
her mother was a 
French lady, and as 
a child she had a 
German governess. 


Honour to Youth. 


The fact that a woman 
won the Newdigate 
Prize this year has 
given great satisfaction 
to women who have 
won, distinction in 
literaturé or in other 
fields, and some of 








son’s marriage to another 
Rosemary, the elder daugh- 
ter of Lord Wimborne, was 
a brilliant social event 
of last season. Mrs. Gilbert 
Hay was to have been 
presented at one of the 
last Courts by her mother- 
in-law, who came over from 
Coblenz for that purpose, 
but who, instead, attended the christening of her 
first child. 


a barge. 


The appointment of Lady Brit- 
Music and Politics. tain as honorary musical director 
of the new Conservative Party Musical Union 
makes it fairly certain that the scheme will be a 


TRAINING IN THE THAMES FOR AN ATTEMPT 
TO SWIM THE CHANNEL: 

GLEITZE. 
Miss Gleitze is training in the Thames for an attempt to 
swim from the French coast to the English coast. She 
had a narrow escape the other day while endeavouring 
to swim from Westminster to Erith, being sucked under 
Despite this experience, which might well 
have been fatal, she recovered, and completed the swim. 


them had the happy 
idea that they would 
give a luncheon in 
her honour. It was 
held at the Lyceum 
Club, where Mrs. Cor- 
bett Ashby, who is 
herself a Cambridge 
woman, presided over 
a very interesting 
gathering, and paid a generous tribute to 
the Oxford girl. Letters of congratu- 
lation were received from Mr. Galsworthy, 
Miss Clemence Dane, Mr. John Drinkwater, 
and Miss Maude Royden, and, as if that ley, Bt. 
were not enough to overwhelm the 


MISS MERCEDES 


HONORARY MUSICAL DIRECTOR OF THE NEW 
CONSERVATIVE PARTY MUSICAL UNION: 





THE CUBITT-CHOLMELEY WEDDING: 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM. 
The Hon. Charles Guy Cubitt, who is the youngest 
son of Lord and Lady Ashcombe, of Denbies, 
Dorking, married Miss Rosamond Mary Edith 
Cholmeley last week. 
daughter of the late Sir Montague A. R. Cholme- 
, and Mrs, Walter Lambert, of 9, Cadogan 


the protection 
of animals. In 
memory of Lady 
Mairi she is 
giving a “‘ Kind- 
ness to Animals”’ party next Sunday at the huge 
People’s Palace in the Mile End Road, to which 
five hundred little East End children have been 
invited. 

She will find them very ready to listen to her 
talk about the care of their animal pets, for during 
the last few years various agencies have been at work, 
and it is noticed that, if older people are still rough 
with animals, the children in the poorer districts 
have a very different point of view. At the dispen- 
saries where sick ani- 
mals are cared for, the 
children not only come 
full of anxiety for their 
own pets, but they 
bring stray lost 
creatures picked up in 
the streets. One guest 
that will be warmly 
welcomed at the Sun- 
day party is Lady 
Mairi’s little pony, an 
engaging, friendly 
creature, who has been 
busy for some days 
trotting about London 
with a small governess 
cart advertising the 
work of the Duchess’s 
society. 


LADY BRITTAIN. 


The Lido season 


many of the habitués 
have already assembled 
in Venice or at the 
hotels actually on the 
plage. Lady Wimborne, 
who was there last year, 
has taken Lady Berke- 
ley’s lovely Palazzo at 
San Vio, and will soon 
be in residence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Cole Porter 
have opened the Rez- 
zonico Palace for the 
summer and are enter- 
taining largely, their 
guests including the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Anson 
and Countess Potocka. 


The bride is the only 


Gardens. 
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has now begun, and. 
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THE STATE FUNERAL OF MR. KEVIN O’HIGGINS : 
A NATIONAL TRIBUTE IN DUBLIN. 
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THE PASSING OF THE MORTAL REMAINS OF THE MURDERED FREE STATE MINISTER : 
THE COFFIN ON THE GUN-CARRIAGE; FOLLOWED BY RELATIVES OF THE DEAD MAN, 
AND WITH OFFICERS OF THE CIVIC GUARD AS PALL-BEARERS. 














BEARING THE WREATHS SENT IN MEMORY OF 
THE MURDERED MINISTER FOR JUSTICE AND 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS: THE TEN MOTOR-TENDERS, 
DRAPED WITH BLACK CREPE, WHICH FOLLOWED 


THE TRICOLOUR-COVERED COFFIN. 
 opeessecmmmpeeascmmsgseeegsaaumemmatemmatea 









































Z : ere 
Z AT THE GRAVESIDE IN GLASNEVIN CEMETERY: *% 
HIS EXCELLENCY MR. TIMOTHY HEALY, GOVERNOR- 

GENERAL OF THE IRISH FREE STATE (THIRD FROM 
a LEFT), AND RELATIVES OF MR. KEVIN O'HIGGINS. 7 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION FROM ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN, TO GLASNEVIN CEMETERY: 2 
THE CORTEGE PASSING ALONG O'CONNELL STREET—NELSON’S PILLAR IN THE BACKGROUND. y 
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0 ean ear ec ae 
? THE PRESIDENT OF THE IRISH FREE STATE AT THE GRAVESIDE 
= IN GLASNEVIN CEMETERY: MR. COSGRAVE (CENTRE; IN CIVILIAN 
CLOTHES), WITH GENERAL O'DUFFY AT HIS RIGHT HAND. 
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THE HIGH MASS IN ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH: THE WREATH-COVERED COFFIN BEFORE 
IT WAS BORNE TO THE GUN-CARRIAGE FOR CONVEYANCE TO THE CEMETERY. 
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The State Funeral of Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, Minister for Justice, Minister for {| of the Civic Guard as pall-bearers. After this walked the chief mourners. Then 
External Affairs, and Vice-President of the Executive Council of the Irish Free came a carriage with Mrs. O'Higgins and women relatives; and a motor-car with 
State, who was assassinated on July 10, took place in Dublin, on July 13, with Mr. Timothy Healy, the Governor-General, and the Archbishop of Dublin. President 
sglemn ceremony. After High Mass in St. Andrew’s, Westland Row, the coffin, Cosgrave, and the Speaker of Dail Eireann, and Deputies and uniformed officials 
covered with the Free State tricolour, was placed upon a gun-carriage and taken of the Oireachtas walked bareheaded on either side of a long line of Senators 
in procession to Glasnevin Cemetery. The cortége was headed by an advance and Deputies. Also present, amongst many others, were Commodore Douglas 
guard of Mounted Infantry. Then followed hundreds of Roman Catholic clergy, | King, representing the British Government; a contingent of British ex-officers 
and a firing party from the National Army. Next was the coffin, with officers | and cther ranks; and a body of black-shirted Italian Fascisti, with an Italian flag. 
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‘* After sea-water, Lait La-rola!’’ is the motto of this charming swimming enthusiast, who 
remembers that a little care must be exercised to keep her skin soft and clear after bathing. 


R The weather has given us a 
Summer Holiday serious problem to face this year. 
Outfits. We have to go away for the 
holidays prepared for cold, violent rain, or, with any 
luck, a certain amount of heat. When dress allow- 
ances are limited, it is not easy to collect this triple 
trousseau and yet make each look smart. Luckily, 
the mackintosh, for one thing, has ceased to be a 
rather dingy accessory which must be kept out of 
sight except on really stormy days, necessitating another 
coat for doubtful weather. It is now such a bright 
affair in really lovely colours that it can be worn 
everywhere on a grey day, and can be chosen to match 
a definite hat and suit. Printed shantung, rubberised 
like the crépe-de-Chine, is a new material for the 
fashionable plages, and some very smart waterproofs 
are to be seen at Le Touquet in shiny black satin 
lined and piped with white, and completed with white 
epaulettes and huge Cavalier cuffs. 


There are jumper suits and 
Angora and jumper suits—but, out of the 
Crépe-de-Chine. thousands you meet everywhere, 
the smartest by the sea are undoubtedly those with 
jumpers of soft Angora wool and skirts of pleated 
crépe-de-Chine. Bright mustard-yellow and_ pale 
apple-green are favourite colours, and sometimes a 
touch of black is introduced by a monogram embroi- 
dered unexpectedly at the top of one sleeve or in the 
centre of the back. Scarves are also of great import- 
ance this summer, but not the triangle of crépe-de- 
Chine, except for light afternoon frocks. For the 
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others, boldly checked pieces of kasha 
or flannel with fringed ends float gaily 
in the wind. These are sold with bags 
and hats to match, so that to be 
really complete you must wear the 
ensemble. Straight from Paris, too, 
come fascinating little hats made of 
string, which, although they sound 
simple, are remarkably smart. They 
are worked with flowers all over the 
crown, the background and narrow brim 
being in the natural colour. The ‘‘ open- 
work ’’ atmosphere makes them delight- 
fully cool and comfortable. 


The fashion 
nowadays is 
to make our 
holidays as strenuous as possible. The effects on 
the general health ave admirable, but alas for 
the complexion unless it is adequately tended ! 
Constant exposure to the air and sea roughen and 
redden the skin, and burn it to that unattractive, 
sallow shade of brown which is the reverse of becom- 
ing. A simple precaution which every woman can 
take, for it costs very little money or time, is to invest 
in Lait La-rola, which is only 1s. 6d. a large bottlé 
at all chemists. This soothing emollient whitens and 
protects the skin, and keeps it smooth and soft. A 
little rubbed in gently each morning will protect it 
all day, and again a few moments’ massage at night 
will remove all impurities. La- rola also allays 
irritation from insect bites, and is invaluable during 
the holiday season. 


La-rola for Summer 
Complexions. 


F Although clothes are such diminu- 
Innovation ; ; i : : 
tive affairs nowadays, one needs 

Trunks. . s See, 

so Many more on a modern holiday 

that packing must be reduced to a fine art. The 
Customs are another problem which has to be con- 
sidered. Innovation trunks are specially designed to 
solve these difficulties, and make travelling as easy 
as possible. They are all wardrobe trunks, so con- 
structed that, when open, the entire contents of the 
trunk are immediately displayed, thus avoiding any 
delay when they have to be searched. The clothes 
are kept uncreased and immaculate throughout the 
longest journey. These wardrobe trunks (ranging 
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Travelling is the easiest thing in the world when you possess an 
Innovation 


trunk like this from Debenham and Freebody’s. 


from 6} guineas) are to be seen in Debenham and 
Freebody’s salons at 70, Welbeck Street, W., and an 
illustrated booklet giving full details will be sent gratis 
and post free on request to all who apply mentioning 
the name of this paper. In these salons are to be 
found all the latest travelling accessories, which make 
ideal wedding presents. There are dressing-cases of 
morocco leather with fitted trays which, although 
although they are on strong steel frames, are specially 
light owing to flexible sides; and a wonderful new 
hat-box to carry on the arm combines the two. One 
side has the fitted tray with all toilet accessories, 
and the other takes hats and clothes These 
hat-boxes and dressing-cases can be made to match 
in brightly coloured leathers, and there are also 
week-end cases of brocade grain leather to be 
secured for 44s. 6d. These have the appearance of 
moiré silk, and are very smart. 


Such lovely patterns and colours 
are achieved by Voilasyll, one 
ef Horrockses’ delightful new 
artificial silk and cotton fabrics, that it is a simple 
matter to provide yourself with many pretty and 
inexpensive summer dresses. The material looks like 
silk and drapes perfectly, although in price it is sur- 
prisingly moderate. A wide range of floral designs 
can be seen at all drapers of prestige, and every needle- 
woman will find this material 
attractive and easy to work. om 


Voilasyll for 
Summer Frocks. 
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Pretty little summer frocks such as these ave made very 
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quickly and inexpensively with Horrockses’ Voilasyll, a 
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new artificial silk and cotton fabric which drapes well 
and is beautifully patterned in gay colourings. 
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“BLACK & WHITE” 


The Highest Standard 
of 


Quality 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., LTD. 26, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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THE: “WORLD OF MUSIC. 


THE MUSIC OF ‘THE BALLETS. 


URING the past few weeks music in London 
has been mostly confined to the Russian 
Ballet, which has had a very successful season at 
the Princes Theatre. There have been four new 
ballets, and the general impression made by them 
was that they show the Diaghileff Ballet to be still 
alive, vigorous, and unexhausted. Most of the Dia- 
ghileff ballets of the last few years have been very 
sophisticated and French in character. The original 
Russian spirit seemed to have been lost, and the 
impetus given by such thoroughly Russian works 
as Stravinsky’s “ Fire-Bird ’’ and ‘‘ Petroushka ’’ had 
died out. Stravinsky himself, who but for the Russian 
Revolution would be living in Russia and developing 
along the natural lines of a Russian composer, has 
undergone a great change due to his exile in France. 

The same is true of Diaghileff, who has ceased 
to seem Russian in any way, but is now a true cos- 
mopolitan and more Parisian than the Parisians 
themselves. Consequently for the last six or seven 
years all the new Diaghileff ballets have been French, 
not Russian, and the London public has been intro- 
duced to French artists, such as Picasso (by birth 
a Spaniard, but, like Diaghileff, an acclimatised 
Parisian), Derain, Braque, Matisse, Marie Laurencin ; 
and to French composers such as Georges Auric, 
Poulenc, Erik Satie, Henri Sauguet. Such new 
ballets as ‘‘ Les Biches,’’ ‘‘ Les Matelots,’’ ‘‘ Les 
Facheux,’’ have all been French throughout, and 
not only have they been French, but they all share 
that especial sophisticated character peculiar to the 
Paris of the Picasso coterie, however great their 
individual differences. 

That there is a specific’ Diaghileff character in 
all the ballets is undoubtedly true, for we find that 
even when English and Spanish artists and musicians 
are employed, they take on a similar colouring. 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,’ of which Manuel de 
Falla supplied the music and Picasso the décor, 
ought to have been Spanish in character, seeing 
that both composer and artist are Spaniards ; but, on 
the contrary, it is as Parisianly Diaghileffish as any 
of the other ballets. Similarly ‘“‘ The Triumph of 
Neptune,’’ with music by an English composer, Lord 
Berners, and scenario by an English writer, Sacheverell 
Sitwell, is as little English in character as ‘‘ The 
Three-Cornered Hat’’ is Spanish. 








But now Mr. Diaghileff has made a return to 
Russia. His new ballet, ‘‘ Le Pas d’Acier,”’ deals, 
we are told, with Russian agricultural and factory 
life. All three authors responsible for this ballet 
are Russians ; the composer is the best of the younger 
Russian composers, Serge Prokofiev; the designer 
is Georges Jakoulov; and the choregraphist is 
Massine. It is true, as Mr. Diaghileff has informed 
us, that Massine has not been in Russia for very 
many years, and it is true that Prokofiev, like 
Stravinsky, is almost cosmopolitan; however, ‘ Le 
Pas d’Acier’’ is undoubtedly a return to Russian 
ballet, and I am informed that Mr. Diaghileff looks 
upon it as the most important and ambitious of his 
creations for some considerable time. 

As a picture of Russian agricultural and factory 
life, it is decidedly one-sided. The ballet is divided 
into two tableaux, in the first of which we are sup- 
posed to see “stories and legends of the country- 
side.”’ I did not see any, since, for my part, the 
setting and choregraphy of the first tableau bore 
an extraordinary likeness to the factory scenes of 
the second tableau. Perhaps there is no difference 
between town and country life in modern Russia ? 
Or, what is more likely, Massine’s invention as a 
choregraphist failed him temporarily, and he was 
unable to construct a suggestive and characteristic 
choregraphy of agricultural life. But Jakoulov and 
Prokofiev were equally at fault in this first tableau, 
for neither of them produced anything striking. In 
fact, the agricultural tableau of ‘‘ Le Pas d’Acier’”’ 
is an utter failure, and its authors have not succeeded 
in producing anything comparable to Stravinsky’s 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps,” in which agricultural 
Russia is depicted with superb vigour and imagina- 
tion. 

In the second tableau, on the other hand, Massine’s 
choregraphy is decidedly effective, and the spectacle 
of workmen wielding hammers, working wheels, and 
striking dozens of mechanistic angular poses in the 
midst of a two-storeyed setting of geomettical machin- 
ery was very striking. The music sustains an unin- 
terrupted rhythmical undercurrent which suggests 
perfectly the multifarious clangour and motion of 
modern factory work. But whilst admitting that 
this music of Prokofiev’s is undoubtedly a tour de 
force, it does not show any of the higher qualities 
of imagination and invention which we are justified 
in expecting from a musician of his reputation. 
Prokofiev has still to write a ballet worthy 
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of his powers, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Diaghileff will continue to give him the opportunity 
to do so. 

Another novelty was the altogether charming 
and original ballet, ‘‘ The Cat,’ with music by Henri 
Sauguet, and setting by Gabo and Pevsner. The 
story of this ballet is taken from one of .Zsop’s Fables. 
A young man who has a favourite cat prays to 
Aphrodite to change his cat into a young woman. 
His prayer is granted; but, alas! when they are 
in their nuptial chamber, a mouse scampers across 
the floor, and the young woman, reverting to her 
original nature, chases it, and is consequently turned 
into a cat again, leaving the young man lamenting. 
Balanchin has devised a very ingenious and charm- 
ing choregraphy to this story, and Serge Lifar and 
Alice Nikitina give us some of the best dancing we 
have had for a long time. There is a solo dance by 
Lifar and a pas de deux by Lifar and Nikitina which 
are really first rate. The setting, which is in geo- 
metric figures cut out of transparent sheets of talc, 
is very original and attractive. In fact, when the 
curtain rose on the first night, there was a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause from a crowded audience. 
The music is melodious and fresh. The composer, 
Henri Sauguet, is a young man of about twenty 
years of age, and is obviously decidedly talented. 
I do not know whether he scored the music for 
orchestra, or whether this was done by somebody 
else, but the scoring is most felicitous. 

The third novelty of the season was "' Mercury,”’ 
a ballet by Picasso, with music by Erik Satie. This 
was announced for one performance. Diaghileff evi- 
dently feared it was too,much of a private joke for 
the public to appreciate, but the audience really 
enjoyed it, in spite of being obviously puzzled by 
some of Picasso’s designs. ‘* Chaos” was—tepre- 
sented by a most extraordinary contraption that 
looked like a dismantled iron bedstead, and the 
‘ Three Graces ’’ were treated in a burlesque fashion 
rather as if they were three music-hall female im- 
personators, but the whole effect was undeniably 
amusing. Satie’s music is sophisticatedly simple. One 
would think that he was at bottom a sentimental 
composer with a vein for sweet, sugary melodies, 
who had lived in a very self-conscious and highly 
sophisticated set, and was so afraid of giving himself 
away that he deliberately twisted and distorted 
his charming little tunes so as to produce an effect 
of great subtlety and complexity.—W. J. TURNER. 








“The Beach of Blossoms’ ; 
Open to the End of September 7 


Reached from Paris by four i milk. 


Smartest of French seaside Resorts. 


superb motoring roads. Four expresses and one Pullman train daily. 
The Grande Semaine in Deauville —in August—is without question the 





“s most fashionable sporting event on earth to-day. The racing itself-— aa 

the ‘* French Ascot "’—1is worth crossing a continent to see ; and it is ae ; 

4 witnessed by the gayest and most chic multitude the modern world 2 sturdy limbs. 
assembles, happy and 

- Until this race meeting the Deauville season has been a crescendo. 


Afterwards it continues with a dazzling programme of sporting and 


Be social events. 


Next year—1928—Deauville inaugurates a second race-course—at Claire- 
fontaine—where racing will continue until the middle of September. 


8 THE NORMANDY 
: 500 ROOMS 


Booking at any Travel Agency. For all other information please 
apply to Syndicat d’Initiative, Deauville (Calvados). 





The Smart Hotels at Deauville are 


THE ROYAL 
450 ROOMS 


All with bathrooms and every comfort. 


Obtainable of 
all Chemists. 
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It suits baby’s developing 
digestive organs. It _ feeds 


Mother! You must decide 
[or Your Baby! 


A young and precious life is in 
your keeping. 
life is the food you give him. 
Let it be as rich in those 
nourishing and _ flesh-forming 
principles as human milk. 


Vital to that 


You can be sure of this by start- 
ing him at once on Mellin’s Food. 
For Mellin’s Food, when mixed 
as directed, has been proved 
by analysis to be the most 
reliable substitute for mother’s 


Baby Jones 
of Tottenham. 


**Doreen has been fed on 
Mellin’s Food from a month 
old. At birth she only weighed 


and builds up firm flesh and 4 lbs. Now at 6 months she 
It makes baby 
contented and 
lays the foundation of a 
strong and healthyconstitution. 
Mellin’s Food diet is the best 
and safest for YOUR baby. 


weighs 15 lbs. At 54 months 
she cut her first tooth with- 
out any trouble. We feel 
her progress is entirely due 


to Mellin’s Food.” 


FREE SAMPLE 


For FREE sample of Mellin's Food and 
valuable book, “How to feed Baby,” send 
this coupon with your name and address, 
bab ae age and 4d. to cover postage and 
packing to aby ae Food Ltd., Dept. H/182, 
London, S.E.15 
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TOBACCO AND CIGARETTES 





ISSUEO BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO, (OFGREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND), LIMITED. 














‘UNREST IN THE BEAST.’’ 

(Continued from Page 148.) 
provoke revolutions and coups d'état. These wars and 
revolutions and coups d’éiat have upset a system of 
influence and interests which served the great European 
Powers admirably for keeping the East under the supre- 
macy of the West with but a small effort. There is 
nothing extraordinary in this breakdown, except the 
difficulty which Europe appears to have in understanding 
its most obvious causes or of foreseeing its most immediate 
consequences. It is as if we were blind men placed in 
front of a brilliant light. But the explanation of this 
strange blindness lies in one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena of the intellectual life of Europe during the 
last fifty years. The most learned, wealthy, powerful 
and humane civilisation has completely lost one of the 
most fundamental ideas of social life : that of the legitimacy 
of the State. 

We admit among the elements of the power of a State 
the number of men and soldiers at its disposition, the 
extent of the territories which it possesses, the riches of 
all kinds which belong to it, and the energy and intelligence 
of the men who govern it. All these elements seem to us 
of such great importance that we hardly give any thought 
to finding out whether the State in question has or has 
not a legitimate character; that is to say, whether the 
right to command is or is not universally accorded to the 
groups in power by those who must obey. And yet it Is 
an element of decisive importance. A Government which 
is old, enfeebled, represented by men of medium merit, 
but whose right to command no one contests, will have 
a solidity with which even a man of extraordinary genius 
would be unable to endow a Government of improvised 
and doubtful legitimacy. Such a Government will have 
the precious privilege of being able to make mistakes 
and commit blunders without serious conscquences, which 
would be fatal to Governments far more active, intelli- 
gent, and meritorious, but whose right to govern is not 
yet beyond dispute. That is why dictatorships need 
uninterrupted successes, and end by committing irre- 
parable mistakes, because they dare not ever admit them- 
selves in the wrong. 

Why was it that the old absolute dynasties of the East 
could make all kinds of concessions to Europe, even those 
which most wounded the self-respect and were most harm- 
ful to the interests of their subjects ? Because they were 
legitimate Governments whose authority could not be 
contested. Why is it that the republics, the parliamentary 
governments, and the military dictatorships which have 
replaced them throughout almost all the East, hesitate 
to-day to make even the most just and reasonable con- 
cessions to Europe? Because they are new Governments, 
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whose right to command is still under discussion Re- 
cognised by one part of the population, they are pas- 
sively endured or denied by the other parts. 

Reduced to these terms, the new ‘‘ Eastern Question,” 
which is put before the world under the form of the dis- 
quieting unrest of a continent, is simple. That disquiet- 
ing unrest will only be calmed on the day when all the 
Asiatic and African States can once more live under the 
authoritv of legitimate Governments, whose right to 
command is not seriously called in question by anyone, 
as was the case with the ancient monarchies. The 
greatness of the crisis and the direction of the effort 
which the world must make to solve it are clearly in- 
dicated by this formula. 

There is only one difficulty : that is, in order to under- 
stand the new Eastern Question in this way, we must 
fully realise the value of an old legitimacy. Bunt for the 
optimism of a happy century which was able to enjoy 
the most perfect order. and, at the same tinte, the greatest 
amount of liberty that, in all histery, the world has ever 
known, the legitimacy of Governments had become what 
health is to people who are well, a gift which they only 
appreciate when they have lost it. One can explain in 
no other way the callousness with which, before the war, 
at a time when there were only legitimate Governments, 
Europe weakened and ruined the old legitimate Govern- 
ments of the East, who were her best friends, by forcing 
them to abuse their prestige and their strength in 
her interest Have the bitter disappointments of the 
last few years thrown a little light on that careless 
optimism ? 

We must hope so. Europe finds herself faced with a 
conflict of duties in the East. If she can do nothing to 
help the Eastern peoples to create the new legitimate 
Governments of which they stand in need, she is under 
the strict obligation to abstain from anything which 
might make that creation more difficult or even impossible 
for the Eastern peoples, who, in any case, will find it no 
easy task. Otherwise, she would only increase an im- 
mense disorder, from which she is herself also already 
suffering much. But Europe has interests to defend in 
the East, whose defence might come into collision with 
the duty of those prudent abstentions. The peoples of 
the East are trving to create Governments whose right 
will not be contested, but which will at the same time 
be capable of satisfying their new aspirations better 
than the old Governments. One of the qualities that 
the Governments must possess in order that they may 
be recognised as legitimate is that capacity. But 
among the new popular aspirations which demand to 
be satisfied one of the strongest is independence from 
European control. 

The responsibilities which weigh on the great European 








Powers are heavy. According to the way in which they 
defend their interests in the East, they can either aggravate 
a very dangerous historical crisis or facilitate its solution, 
But if Europe is to be capable of acting in the sense which 
would be most favourable to the general interest she must 
realise a truth which, although very simple, has been so 
obscured in her consciousness that it now appears as a 
paradoxical revelation: that is to say, a Government is 
only a real Government when its right to command is 
universally acknowledged. 

This simple truth, which in old days was always present 
in the minds of the directing élites, would not only serve 
to produce a wise and beneficent policy for the Eastern 
peoples; it would also enable the public at large to take 
1 elearer view of the difficult European problems. There 
still remain in Europe, Africa, and America a certain num- 
ber of Governments whose legitimacy is not seriously con- 
tested. Republics or monarchies, they nearly all belong 
to that type of Government which is called representative 
or democratic. In the enormous perturbation of the 
world, ravaged by twenty years of revolutions and wars, 
they form a happy little élite, who alone are still, or already 
have been, admitted to enjoy those two supreme blessings 
of life : order and libertv. They may consider themselves 
as the privilegec members of the great human family 
which at this moment is so sorely agitated by the course 
of the world’s history. But are they conscious of the 
privileged position which they enjoy? Sometimes it 
seems doubtful: and this is one of the disquieting signs 
of the present situation. 


The annual lawn-tennis exhibition games in aid 
of the League of Mercy, for the support of hospitals, 
will be held on Thursday afternoon, July 28, at Baydon 
Manor, Ramsbury, Wiltshire, the residence of Mrs. 
Woolland. Among the well-known people who have 
kindly promised to take part are numerous famous 
players, including Mrs. Lambert Chambers, Miss 
Evelyn Collyer, Miss Eileen Bennett, Miss Joan 
Ridley, Miss Violet Chamberlain, Mr. L. Raymond, 
Colonel H. G. Mayes, Mr. J. C. Gregory, Mr. E. Higgs, 
Mr. C. H. Kingsley, Mr. H. W. Austin, Mr. N. Sharpe, 
Mr. R. D. Poland, and Mr. A. W. Asthalter. If wet, 
the tennis matches will be played on hard courts. 
There will also be a Thé Dansant in the winter 
garden, and a bridge tournament at three o'clock. 
A limited number of reserved tickets (price 5s.), 
which can be booked now, may be obtained from 
Mr. C. H. Kingsley, 107, Barkston Gardens, S.W.5; 
and Mrs. Woolland, Baydon Manor, Ramsbury, Wilts, 








The success of the artist 


depends on a judicious 
choice of materials. THE 
PENCIL which ensures 


him this success is the 


"KO H-I-NOOR’ 


It is equally good for Writing 


From Stationers, etc., 4d. each. 






L. & C. Hardtmuth, 29, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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Cadillac Imperial Limousine £1,495 


The Principle of Quality 


Into every single part of the Cadillac car there is built one 
superlatively high standard of quality. 


No consideration save that of attaining higher and yet higher 
perfection has influenced Cadillac’s builders. Its superb V-type 
8-cylinder engine—source of such amazingly smooth, such infinite 
power—is but the starting point of its excellence. 


That such striving for an ideal has met with success is amply proved 
by the enormous demand for Cadillac in every quarter of the world. 
For of all cars with a claim to recognition among the world’s finest 
products, Cadillac’s output is overwhelmingly the greatest. 


And to this fact is due yet another, most gratifying to Cadillac 
owners—that though acclaimed in five continents as the world’s 
standard of fine cars, its price is far from extravagant. 


You may read the story of the Cadillac in a book which -has 
been prepared showing and describing.each superb model. A copy 
will gladly be sent to you gratis. 


GENERAL MOTORS LIMITED, EDGWARE ROAD, THE HYDE, LONDON, N.W.9. . 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


THE SPECIAL SIX-CYLINDER A.C. 
HE new six-cylinder A.C. model, which is known 
as the “S. F. Edge Special Royal 16-60-H.P.,”’ 
is chiefly remarkable for its engine. It is a modified 
and “‘ hotted-up ” edition of the standard 16-40-h.p. 


designed that the cylinder walls are cooled through- 
out the length of the stroke, and that, when the 
cylinder-head is removed, the water-jackets can be 
cleaned without trouble. Considerable care has been 
expended on the finish of this engine, the combustion- 
chambers, which are hemispherical, being machined 
and polished. The cam-sbaft is driven by chain 
through the rear end of the cylinder block, and there 

is an automatic adjust- 

ment by which the tension 











of the chain is maintained. 
The cylinder-head can be 
lifted without having to 
disturb the timing or the 
cam - shaft drive. The 
dynamo and magneto are 
driven by transverse shaft 
off the crank-shaft, their 
respective business ends 
being at right-angles to the 
engine. 

The usual A.C. practice 
of mounting the gear-box 
in one with the back - axle 
is followed. The gear- 
change itself is on the 








FOR THE HOLIDAY CARAVANNER: A “RAVEN” TRAILER CARAVAN (WITH A 
‘* LANTERN” ROOF) OF THE TYPE SUPPLIED FOR SALE OR HIRE BY THE 
HAMMERSMITH. 


SERVICE GARAGE, RAVENSCOURT SQUARE, 


six-cylinder, but it differs from the majority of standard 
engines so treated in one important respect. It is 
fast, powerful, and lively, but it does its work with the 
most remarkable smoothness. Its performance, as a 
matter of fact, can practically be criticised in one 
point only, and that is in the idle running, which is 
rather rough and uneven, due to the special design 
of the cam-shaft. As soon as the drive is taken up, 
however, its behaviour is comparable with that of 
the really refined touring cars. 

The engine is of the usual monobloc design, with 
overhead cam-shaft and detachable head, the bore 
and stroke being of the new popular dimensions— 
65 by 1too—which implies a two-litre capacity and 
a {16 annual tax. The water-cooling, which is by 
thermo-syphon assisted by a water-impeller, is so 


gin.; while the car, ready for the road, weighs 
16 cwt. 

This new A.C. engine is certainly one of the liveliest 
units I have driven for a long time. One must, of 
course, take into consideration the lightness of the 
car and the low gearing; but, even so, the liveliness 
and acceleration of the engine strike one as something 
quite out of the common. At all speeds at which I 
drove it up to about fifty-eight miles an hour, it ran 
extremely smoothly and with very little noise. The 
car had already run some 11,000 odd miles, and if the 
overhead-valve gear was going to make a noise, it 
was just about now that it would probably have been 
at its worst. It struck me as practically inaudible. 
A feature of this engine which will delight the man 
who likes driving for driving’s sake is the steadiness, 
as well as the speed, with which the car accelerates. 
You can go in a very short space of time from twenty 
to sixty miles an hour,.and while you are doing it you 
get the rather rare sensation that the engine is becom- 
ing momentarily more powerful. It does not occur 
to you that it is anywhere near its limit. This is 
saying a good deal more than that there are no flat 
spots. 

Once you have the knack of it, changing speed 


is simply and quickly done. The clutch travel is 
[Continued overleaf. 





right-hand side. The car 
is low-geared for its power, 
top speed being 5 to I. 
There are only three for- 
ward speeds. The brake 
sets consist of a four-wheel 
set, operated by pedal in 
the usual way, and a pair 
on the rear drums, con- 
trolled by a lever. Suspen- 
sion is by quarter elliptics 
all round, with shock- 
absorbers fore and aft. 














The wheel - base is 9g ft. 
9 in.; the track, 3 it. 
9 in.; the road clearance, 


A MODEL “70” CHRYSLER CHASSIS WITH AN ENCLOSED LANDAULETTE BODY 
BY MESSRS. G. H. GREGG, LTD., OF THE HARROGATE CENTRAL GARAGE. 
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INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS,LTD. 
78-80 Brompton Road 
London, S. W.., 3 


Hupmobile Eight. Coachwork that 
reflects the newest trend in motor cat 
style—interior refinements that con- 
tribute to a superlative interpretation 
of motoring luxury—and a domin- 
ant eight cylinder engine that reveals 
an entirely new mastery: of power 
and smoothness—are proving con- 
clusively that, in the fine car class, 
Hupmobile Eight is the only logical 
car for you, regardless of price. 






















PRICES 


at works 


Austin Twenty 
models from 
£450 


Austin Twelve 
models from 


£275 


Austin Seven 
from 


£145 
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BIRMINGHAM 





Make the most of the long evenings while they 
are still here. An Austin will take you away 
from the town and its distractions and bring 
you back refreshed and happy. In comfort, 
performance and economy, the 12 h.p. model 
has no serious rival at its price. As for reliability, 
an owner writes: “My Austin ‘Twelve’ covered 
38,000 miles in 14 months without a single involuntary 
stop.” (Ref: F.N. 217. See this fine car at your 
dealer’s to-day. 

a 





Every mechanical unit of the Austin 
car (with the exception of the electrical 
equipment and carburettor) is pro- 
duced in the Austin factory. Every 
accessory is of the finest quality 
obtainable. The result is a magnificent 
British car, unrivalled in the world 
of motor engineering. 


LONGBRIDGE 


WORKS Write for Catalogue “C” giving full 
particulars of all Austin models. 
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Continued.) 

long, as is that of the gear lever between top and 
second. As soon as you have realised this, it is just 
as easy to change speed properly and quickly in this 
car as in any other. Naturally enough, with an 
engine developing over 60-h.p., and:a feather-weight 
car and a low gear, the flexibility is unusually good. 
Lazy drivers can do a great deal of their favourite 
top-speed work in dense traffic if they wish to without 
distressing the engine at all. The A.C. climbs hills 
very well. One of my favourite test hills, which has 
a gradient of about one in six at the 

top, and cannot be approached at over 


THE BABYLONIAN HOUSE. 
(See our Double-page Illustration in Colour-Photogravure.) 


ICTORIAL documents relating to the domestic 
life of the. Babylonians and Assyrians are few 

and fragmentary. The fact is easily explained. 
Unlike the Egyptians, to whose civilisation theirs 
bore many points of resemblance, the Babylonians 
and Assyrians did not publicly associate their women- 
kind with social and convivial receptions, and the 





eharems, exceptions in favour of the wife who was the 
object of a special predilection, and had, in conse- 
quence, gained influence in the household. But it 
should be noted that this vegetative existence was 
not a cause of suffering to the woman the Babylonian 
had married. She came from one harem to enter 
another. 

The privacy of domestic life being thus rigidly 
kept, and in view of the contemptuous way in which 
they were regarded, it is not to be wondered at that 

women in general do not appear in 
Babylonian and Assyrian pictures. 





thirty miles an hour with safety, was 
taken on second speed really fast, 
the speedometer needle only falling 
to twenty-five miles an hour on the 
steepest pitch. It is not often that 
I drive a three-speeded car without 
regretting the absence of the fourth 
speed, but I frankly confess that I 
think a four-speed gear-box would be 
unnecessary in this chassis. 

The car holds the road well at all 
speeds, and the springing, on the 
whole, is pretty satisfactory. The 
steering, which is of a special design, 
is light and confidence-giving most of 
the time, and especially at high 
speeds, but it drags rather at low 
speeds round corners. The body of 
this special model is of the coupé 








The result is that, for the recon- 
struction picture which is published 
in this number, I had to choose an 
incident which can at least claim to 
rest on a well-known foundation: a 
representation (in the British Mu- 
seum) of Assurbanipal and his Queen 
in a garden. On this basis, the pic- 
ture ceases to be purely hypothetical, 
and may be taken as a faithful 
delineation of a common episode in 
the life of the harem, 

I have added only the necessary 
family touch, and—what is_ indis- 
pensable—a partial view of a Baby- 
Jonian house, in keeping with the 
character of the series representing 
houses of antiquity. 

Respecting this house, a few 





type, with unusually neat glass win- 


dows, which can be left up as side- AFTER THE FLIGHT WHICH ENABLED HIM TO PREACH 


screens when the hood is down. The 
hood is quite literally of the one-man 
type, and can be raised and lowered 
without stopping the car. A point I 
approved of very highly was the ab- 
sence of the usual blind spots afforded 
by the front pillars. The front screen, 
with the help of a perpendicular on 


either side just behind it, supports at 2.15. 


the hood. 

The seat will take three moderate-sized people 
abreast, if necessary, but there is also a dickey-seat. 
The finish of the car throughout is excellent. On 
the particular example I tried, all the plated parts 
had been treated with one of the new untarnishing 
processes, and looked very smart. The price, with 
Triplex glass, is £695. Joun PRIOLEAU. 


at St. Cuthbert’s Church, Philbeach Gardens, 


FLEW, AND THE PILOT. 


On a recent Sunday, the Right Reverend Richard Thomas, Bishop of Willochra, South Australia, preached 
Kensington, in the morning; in the afternoon took part 
in a religious procession at Gorton, Manchester; and in the evening preached at the Church of Our 
Lady and Saint Thomas. This he was enabled to do by flying from London to Manchester in an Avro 
aeroplane, which left Stag Lane Aerodrome at 1.5 in the afternoon, and arrived at Woodford Aerodrome 
The pilot was Captain Alan Goodfellow, a member of the Lancashire Aero Club. 


sanctity of the home was not betrayed by pictures 
or sculptures. Whatever the origin of the harem 
may be, the Babylonians and Assyrians made theirs 
impenetrable, and, either from a selfish or a religious, 
or, again, from a racial motive, the’ custom was 
strictly adhered to. .Their women led dull, unevent- 
ful lives; although there were, of course, as in modern 


IN LONDON IN THE 
MORNING AND BE AT MANCHESTER IN THE AFTERNOON: THE BISHOP OF WILLOCHRA 


AT THE AVRO AERODROME, NEAR MANCHESTER, WITH THE AVRO IN WHICH HE 





more words are necessary to describe 
the setting in which the harem life 
was lived. The rooms occupied by 
the ladies of the house were uniform 
in character, square or rectangular, 
rather small and simply furnished 
(much as are the modern Arab houses) 
with a couch, a chair, a stool or two, 
a low table, and the long coffer 
for holding dresses ; with a beautiful 
carpet on thefloor and a _ portiére 
of tapestry. All these rooms opened 
on a large courtyard with a cypress planted in the 
middle, and with palms and flowers, and a fountain 
to cool the air. A portico of slender columns imi- 
tating palm-trees supported a gallery, under which, 
protected from the sun, the jewelled ladies lounged 
on sofas, looked carelessly at the spectacle offered by 


women dancers and singers, and eunuchs playing upon 
(Continued overleaf. 
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On Roads Strange or Familiar 
N° matter where you are—at home or fifty miles 
away—you take no chances when you pull up 

and fill at the familiar Pratts Golden Pump. 

Pratts is always of the same uniform high quality ; it is 
as pure as the world’s most expensive refining plant and 
human skill can make it. From the moment it leaves the 
refinery until it goes into the tank of your car, every drop 
of Pratts is guarded against substitution and adulteration. 


for Thirty Years 





D.a. 950 


the closest day. 


Weight. 











You’re Always 
Comfortable 


whether it is wet or fine, cold or 
warm, if your Overcoat is a 


BURBERRY 
OVERCOAT 


Made from fine Burberry-proofed 
pure wool materials, Burberry Over- 
coats ensure complete protection in 
every kind of weather. They defy 
penetration by rain and conserve 
warmth by excluding cold winds, 
yet are light and comfortable on 


At Burberrys there are always ten 
thousand coats to select from— 


Overcoats for Every 
Possible Purpose 


in materials of every conceivable 
texture — thinnest dust -coats to 
thickest blizzard - proof Travel 
coats—each one of which is Proof 
without Heat and Warm without 


BURBERRYS 


3) HAYMARKET LONDON S&.W.1 


Write mentioning “I.L.N.”’ for 
Overcoat Catalogue and Patterns. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


SOME EXPERT OPINIONS 


“Motor-cats may come and motor-cars may go, but the Rolls- 
Royce goes on for ever as the world’s leading design.” 
| THE REFEREE 


“The 20 H.-P. Rolls-Royce is establishing itself as the leader of 
the medium-sized carriages, and the 40/50 H.P. New Phantom 
Rolls-Royce still remains the base of all motor-car comparison.” 

THE SKETCH 








Rolls-Royce Ltd. are in a position to supply complete cars, 
with carriage-work, by the leading British coachbuilders 


ROLLS-ROYCE LTD., 14/15 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Continued. } 

harps and tambourines. In fact, this sumptuous 
court formed an open-air drawing-room, in which 
days were spent in dreamy idleness, surrounded by 
all the luxury of the Orient, silk draperies, rich car- 
pets, elegant furniture, and utensils. M. G. Perrot 
remarks that if such a place, revealed by the pick 
of the explorer, were to be restored, no alteration 
would be needed to instal therein the harem of some 
rich Persian or Turkish lord. In the midst of this 
profusion, the ladies watched the children at play ; 
and there were numerous maids to serve them and 
look after the youngsters. 

No doubt, the daily visit of the lord and master 
to his wives provided a welcome break in the monotony 
of their existence. After the affairs of the day were 
over he would seek peace and quiet in the seclusion 
of the harem. There he would, naturally, take an 
interest in the children, for the family was firmly 
constituted and close union prevailed between all 
its members. Then, after a display of general atten- 
tions, and what one might call a tour of inspection, 
he might wish to select the favourite among his 
wives and invite her to come and partake of a 
meal of fruit, bread, and wine in the garden beyond 
the house. So, escorted by the children and their 
nurse, they would walk and talk under the trees while 
the diligent attendants brought couch, chairs, stools, 
and table, spread the carpet, lit the incense, and 
prepared the repast. 

A few words suffice to describe the scene. The 
master is seen reclining on the couch ; while his favour- 
ite wife, sitting close to him before the small table 
on which the meal is served, plays with her little 
boy.. The nurse (in the foreground) holds a baby, 
whose sister is seen playing with him. Two attend- 
ants, one at each end of the couch, according to 
etiquette, keep the flies away with their whisks, 
while the cup-bearer fills the master’s cup with wine. 
A little to the left, a woman in red is seen dancing 
to the accompaniment of harps and flutes and the 
clapping of hands of her companions. Eunuchs 
bringing a tray laden with fruit are coming from the 
house, and the doorkeeper watches the scene from 
the doorstep. A. FORESTIER. 


CHESS. 


SoLuTION OF PROBLEM No. 4004.—By A. NEWMAN. 





WHITE BLACK 
tr. RtoQ Kt sq K to B 4th 
2. Rto Kt 5th Anything 


3. R mates accordingly. 
If 1. K to Q 4th, 2. R to Kt 5th (ch), and B or R mates 
accordingly. 
We are sorry that, through a hasty correction in proof to remedy 
a discovered defect, this problem admits of another solution by 1. Kt 
to Q Kt 4th. No solver has so far submitted more than one answer, 
and some have even expressed their admiration of the “‘ cook.” 
attempt to set up a third solution by 1. P to B 4th fails on account 
of P takes P en passant. The position, which is rather a pretty 
seems to be made sound by transferring White’s Rook to his 


sq 








PROBLEM No. 4006.—By E. BosweE tt. 
BLACK. 


Vi Va, Gh 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C CuapMaAN (Modderfontein).—(1) Your ideas are not new to us, but 
for various reasons they must be regarded as impracticable for a 
column such as this. (2) The only case we can recall of one of our 
problems receiving no reply from any solver was a four-mover by 
Mr. J. G. Campbell, published about sixty years ago. We cannot 
conveniently give you its number, but the position was as follows: 
White—K at K R 7th, Q at Q 3rd, Rs at Q B 6th and Q B 8th, 


B at Q R 2nd, Kts at K Kt 3rd and K 6th, Ps at K 4th, Q sth, Q 6th, 
Q B 2nd, Q R 4th, and QR 5th. Black—K at Q 2nd, Q at K R 5th, 
Rs at K B 2nd and Q Kt 8th, B at K Kt 8th, Kts at Q R 6th and 
. 8th, Ps at K R 3rd, K Kt 2nd, K Kt 3rd, K 4th, and Q Kt 4th. 
White to play and mate in four moves. Perhaps you would like 


to try it. 


Joun W Brown (Highgate).—We admire your refreshing independence 
of opinion about duals; but, unfortunately for you, the canons of 
modern composition resolutely refuse to recognise such entities as 
irrational defences, and insist that only one mate must follow in 
response to any reply Black can possibly make, the skill of the 
composer being measured by the variety he can impart to the final 
stroke. May we further point out to you, however, that your 
modification of the position does not help you: you have merely 
transferred to White the impossibility that previously belonged to 


Black. 


H Burcess (St. Leonards-on-Sea).—We have by no means rejected 
your previous contribution, but we agree that the new position, for 
which we thank you, is at first sight the more attractive of the two. 

S T Apams (Honolulu).—Your solution of No. 4002 is quite correct, 
except that (1) Q to K 8th does not give check. 

Correct SoLuTIONS OF PRoBLEM No, 4000 received from C Chapman 
(Modderfontein) ; of No. 4002 from S A Hawarden (Benoni, Trans- 
vaal) and S T Adams (Honolulu) ; of No. 4003 from J E Houseman 
(Chicoutimi) ; of No. 4004 from Senex (Darwen), John Pritchard 
(New Southgate), H Burgess (St. Leonards-on-Sea), and J T Bridge 
(Colchester) ; and of No. 4005 from H W Satow (Bangor) J Hun- 
ter (Leicester), L W Cafferata (Farndon), E J Gibos (East Ham), 
WC D Smith (Northampton), S Caldwell (Hove), G Stillingfleet 
Johnson (Cobham), E G B Barlow (Bournemouth), J T Bridge 
(Colchester), C B S (Canterbury), Senex (Darwen), J P S (Crickle- 
Sone” J M K Lupton (Richmond), and M S Maughan (Barton-on- 


CHESS IN ENGLAND. 
Game played at Scarborough in the Premier Tournament of the Whit- 
suntide Chess Festival, between Sir G. A. THomas and Mr. V. L. 


(Ruy Lopez Opening.) 


WaALtucn, 
WHITE BLACK 
(Sir G. A. T.) (Mr. V. L. W.) 
1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 


2. Kt to K B 3rd Kt to Q B 3rd 
3.Bto Kt 5th PtoQ 3rd 


4. Castles B to Q 2nd 
5. P_to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd 
6.QtoK2nd PtoK Kt 3rd 


Too late at this stage of the 
opening to be of any service. 
P to Q R 3rd is much more useful. 


7. Pto Q 4th Q to K 2nd 

8. Q Kt to Q 2nd B to Kt 2nd 

g. P takes P P takes P 

10. Kt to Kt 3rd P to Q R 3rd 
11. B to Q 3rd B to K 3rd 

12. B to K 3rd Kt to Q 2nd 

13. Kt to Kt 5th B takes Kt 

14. P takes P to R 3rd 

15. KttoR 3rd Kt to B 4th 

An excusable but quite a fatal 

oversight. Castles R is im- 
perative, as otherwise White gains 





WHITE BLACK 

(SirG. A. T.) (Mr. V. L. W.) 
immediate command of both the 
Q and Q R files. 

16. B to Q Kt 5th Castles 

There is no alternative to 
White’s master stroke. If now, 
16. Kt takes Kt P, 17. B 
takes Kt (ch), P takes B; 18. Q 
to B 4th, Kt takes R; 19. Q takes 
P (ch), and wins, 

17. K B takes Kt P takes B’ 
18. Q to B 4th Kt to K 3rd 
19.QtakesBP Pto Kt 4th 
20, P to B 3rd PtoQ R 4th 
21. PtoQ Kt 4th K to R 2nd 
22. R takes P R takes R 
23. P takes R Resigns, 

The suddenness of Black's 
collapse following his 15th move 
is remarkable, especially as it is 
one of position rather than 
material. 











Burden of a Bad Liver 





HAVANA CIGARS 


IN PURE S most agreeable 

remedy for a sluggish liver 
is a sparkling morning glass of 
Kutnow’s Powder. 

This famous saline (which has 
just enough effervescence to 
be pleasant without destroying 
the medicinal qualities by ex- 
cessive fizzing) is the result of 
an ingenious attempt to repro - 


endorsement of medical men 
for over thirty-five years. 


Kutnow’s Powder soon puts 
an end to bilious headaches, and 
depression, and all the symptoms 
of a disordered or congested 
liver. It regulates the action of 
this important organ so that the 
rest of the digestive functions can 


proceed smoothly. It restores appe- 
tite and overcomes constipation. 


LA CORONA 


4S NOT ON THE BAND 
{fT IS NOT A GENUINE 








duce the identical curative pro - 
perties of the famous Sprudel- 
spring at Carlsbad. 


Kutnow’s Powder thus pro- 
vides a handy and inexpensive 
**Spa treatment at home” and 
as such has had the continuous 


CORONA 


AVOID SPURIOUS IMITATIONS. 
Powder with ordinary effervescent 


ps Rag ig a cigar The Havana Cigar and Tobacco Factories, Lid. 
distinct medicinal properties. —_ 


Kutnow’s Powder is obtainable of 
all chemists at 2/9 per bottle, (home 
price) or direct from S. Kutnow & 
Co. Ltd., 204, Phoenix Street, London, 
N.W.1. Do not confuse Kutnow’s 



























By Appointment 


SCRUBB'S-~ AMMONIA” 


INVALUABLE FOR TOILET, LAUNDRY, 
- - AND DOMESTIC PURPOSES -. .«- 
Price 1/4 per Bottle. Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
The public are cautioned against the many injurious imitations 
of “Scrubb’s Ammonia” that are being red, and attention 


is drawn to the signature of Scrubb & Co. on each botti 
without which none is genuine. a ad 


SCRUBB & CO., Ltd., Glasshouse St., LONDON, S.E, 11. 


a TR 
- 


Blended, distilled and 
bottled in Scotland by 
CHAS. MACKINLAY & CO., 
DistiLtcers, Leitu. 


bi 
rs 


ww FUNK Gace 


There's 
no use 
talking«= 


TASTE IT Y 


Mackinlays 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


Over 106 YEARS old. 


Also ° 
pe MACKINLAY’S V.O.8. 












































Its flavour stops 
every mealtime grumble. 
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Queen of Scots: 
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MACDONALD & MUIR, Distillers of Fine Scotch Whiskies. 


Head Offices:— LEITH; aso GLASGOW awo LONDON. 
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LIQUEUR WHISKY ; 
Of exceptional Age ; 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


(1927) to 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 
da CANADA. ABROAD. 

aieding Kas ea er her 

@ Monthe.....- ai aio3 aii3 9 

fincleding XmasNojal is © @112 6 a@ii7 6 

3 Monthe..... 8 

(including Xmas No.) i810 17 10 ai04 


Subscriptions must be 
ing Office, 16, Essex St., 
crossed ** The National Provincial & 
Limited"; or by Post O 


id in advance, direct to the ee. 
trand, in English money ; by cheques, 
Tnion Bank of Engiand, 
Office Orders, payable at the East Strand 
Post Office, to THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND 
SKETCH, LTD., 16, Essex St., Strand, London, W.C. 2 





For cleaning Silver, Flectro Plate &&« 


Orere (oF bne ks 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6" 1 


I Godda & Sor Stat 














Dress, 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


cose" KING ST ndicise 


(Just off the Strand) W.C.2 


OSS 


i) , Naval, Military, R.A.F..and General Outfitters. 


POLO 


SPORTING KIT 


ready for immediate wear. 


SADDLERY 


Lounge and Flannel Suits, 
Morning Suits, 
Trunks, 

Hosiery, Boots & Shoes, etc. 


BROSi= 


Evening 
Kit Bags, 


and 


DEN 


&G G Telephone : 


Gerrard 3750 
(3 lines). 


Tel. Add.: 
“ Parsee, Rand, 
London." 








TAIL PIANOFORTE AND GRAMOPHONE Business 
pipe pe ag aber ery me is offered 
on te retirement of owner. 


desiring a business of a non-speculative character. 
Certified accounts for the whole period. The premises 
are situated in the centre of the City of Leeds, and 


the business has been established 16 . It has 
been well su; by wey eee and is well known 
throughout t possesses very valuable 


agencies and a first-class dh me 


Selielion er Principals only are tgatied | te communicate 
h Mr. A alton (clo i Gordon 


Co), Chartered Accountant, i Bond Leeds. 





seeelerss— 


Hair Wavers 


ave Curl 
shingled Hair 
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15°/. DISCOUNT OFF 


ALL BALLOON AND HIGH 
PRESSURE BALLONETTE 


TYRES 


We are giving this discount to enable 
motorists who do not take advantage 
of our free retreading scheme to 
get an advantage in price when buy- 
ing our Tyres and Tubes. 
The free retreading scheme is as 
follows : 
You send us, say, a 765 X 105 tyre of any 
make, the standard price for which is £3 15 0. 
The charge for retreading this tyre is £2 3 % 
and that 1s what the first charge will be to you; 
but when you require a new tyre you send us 
£3 15 0, less the amount you have paid for the 
retreading of your tyre—that is, you deduct 
52 3 9 from £3 15 0. You then get the 
new “ Bal-lon-ette” tyre for £1 11 3, saving 
the whole cost that you paid for retreading, or 
you can buy a new tyre and later send one, any 
make, to be retreaded free. 


The word “reinforced” on a tyre means it 
has been brought up to a standard set by us 
—we, Associated Rubber Manufacturers,Ltd.— 
being the first British firm to put ov the mar- 
ket the balloon tyre which we named “ Ballon- 
ette.” We, therefore, do not have to mark 
our tyres “ reinforced,” as we set the standard 
as regards the thickness of the cords or the 
number of plies necessary, especially in the 
size 730 X 130, or its ‘equivalent in the 
straight side the 28 x 4°95. We give this 

ti we are often asked if our 
tyres are reinforced. 


We Guarantee the 3-Ribbed Tread we 
fit to your old cover for 8,000 mites, 
and the Bal-lon-ette Cover 10,000 mites. 


SPECIMEN PRICES: 
l Standard { OUR PRICE | 
| List Price} to Re- 
j of treading 
iNew New Cover Customers; Retreading 
| aa re s. 4 
765x 105 | 315 i 3 | 
815x 105 | 4 Ss 
820 x 120 5 6 i 
730 X 130 3 8 | 
28x 495 | 3 BB, | 
Send any make or size of tyre for retreading to 
Our Works, ALMAGAM MILLS, 
HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
Time taken—5S days. 

Or you may leave them at our depéts. 
LONDON : 172, Gt. Portiand St., W.1. 
BRISTOL : 100, Victoria Street. 
NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE: 38, Grey St. 
As: ted Rubb Manufacturers, Ltd. 
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LA, BAULE 


(BRITTANY) 
Season April to October. 
The most lovely beach in Europe. 


The finest climate. Delightful in Spring and 
Autumn. 

3,000 Villas—Large Hotels—Tennis Club 
(25 courts). 
Yachting—1!8-hole Golf. 
September will include Golf Champion- 
ship (Sir David Dalrymple, Secretary), 
International Fencing and Tennis Tourna- 
ments, a Sailing Regatta, and a Paris- 


LA BAULE Ladies’ Motor Trial. 


HERMITAGE HOTEL 


Grande Luxe. 


300 rooms, all with bath and telephone. 
Four expresses daily, the night train with 
sleepers. 

Departure Paris (Orsay). 


If you have a motor-car, travel via Southampton— 
St. Malo; ‘first-class boats and excellent roads. 
70 miles to La Baule. 








WHEN ON YOUR 
HOLIDAYS 


your face and skin are entirely at 
the mercy of the scorching sun and 
winds, most of the time being spent 
in the open air. You must therefore 
prepare your face and hands before 
starting out. For this purpose there 
is no better preparation than the 
world-renowned 


BEETHAM’S 


a-rola 


It is absolutely pure, greaseless, 
delightfully fragrant and refreshing 
to use ; and a little applied to the face 
and hands will prevent and remove 
all traces of Sunburn, Irritation, 
Redness, etc. Gentlemen should 
use it before and after shaving. 


TRY A BOTTLE! We know you 
will be delighted with its effect! From 
all Chemists and Stores 1/6 per bottle. 





THE COMPLEXION will be greatly 
improved by using LA-ROL 
TOILET POWDER, 2/6 per box, bak 
a touch of LA-ROLA ROSE 81LOOM, 
1/- per box, which gives a perfectly 
natural tint to the cheeks, No one 
can tell they are artificial. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHELTENHAM SPA, ENGLAND. 

















The 


Cancer Hospital 


Founded 1851 ( FREE ) Research Institute a 1916 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON: S.W 
The only Special Hospital in London for the Treatment of ed 
NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS. 
Fully equipped and staffed for the better tment and h inte the causes of Cancer. 
A . Se. provided for advanced cases, who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
Annual Subscriptions, Donations and Legacies are earnestly solicited. 











Bankers—COUTIS & Co., 440, Strand, W.C. J. Courtney Buchanan, Secretary 

















That One Irritating Rash may 
: Become Many 
Prevent More by Using Cuticura 


Soap regularly and Cuticura Oint- 
ment when necessary. The Soap 
cleanses the clogged, irritated pores, 
the Ointment soothes and heals. 


Soap 1s., Ointment 1s. 34. and 9s, 64., Talcum Is. 34. For sample each 
address: F. Mewbery & Sons, Ltd., 33, Banner Street, Londen, B.C.1. 


we Cuticura Shaving Stick 1s. 3d. 


























Triai Phiai 
linee oes De GREY HAIRS & 
APPEAR JUST 
URRY ele) A Ye——HERE <a 
-<e | TOUCH THEM UP WITH 
TATCHO-TONE 
and they will instantly recover their 
+) natural shade. 
Medical Guaranty with each bottle. 


Chemists Prices 2/6 ani 4/6. or ren 
Tatcho-Tone Co..5. Great Queen Street London.W.C. 














e 
for Invalids. 

For the invalid who must always 
take light and nourishing food, there is 
no food so widely used or so univer- 
sally recommended by the Medical 
Profession as Benger’s. 

You prepare Benger’s Food with 
fresh milk, and during this preparation 
a natural digestive process takes 
place. This self-digestion is partial 
and can easily be regulated to meet 
the state of health of the person for 
whom the food is intended. 

A complete explanation with in- 
formation and advice on invalid care 
and feeding is contained in Benger’s 
Booklet. A section of it is devoted 
to Invalid Dishes, post free. 


Food 


Regd. TRADE Marx, 
Benger’ 8 Food is sold in tins by 


Chemists, eic., everywhere. 
Prices — 1/4, 2/3, 4/- & 8/6 


Brape'o Food, Ltd., 
Otter Works, Manchester. 
NEW YORK :90.Beekman St, 


SYDNEY: 350, George St. 
CaPE Town: P.O. Box 573 
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WONDERFUL HOLIDAYS 


ENGLAND... (8 days) £4 7 
FRANCE... .. (3days) £5 5 
BELGIUM «» (7 days) £6 16 
SWITZERLAND (7 days) £8 18 
GERMANY... ‘(8 days) £14 19 
NORWAY -« (days) £23 2 
ITALY .. .. (l6days) £24 0O 
AUSTRIA «» (17 days) £31 10 


Illustrated 240-page programme of ahove and 
over 150 other attractive tours free on request. 


PICKFORDS, LD., 
21-24, Cockspur St., S.W.1. 206, High Holborn, W.C.1 


and over 100 branches. 


SeoOoOSOOAnon 














The Machine that has solved 
the Blade Problem 


rollers. Noskill 

lutely automatic. 

daily use. Price a1/-. 

Write for Booklet “1.” 

Allegro Machine Co. (B.E.) 
Prop. : .A.O Vrgach Bovmstes 


Telephone : REGENT 2995 














“50 Million fomons 
EIFFELTOWER LEMONADE 
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